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interviews with great singers generally read like the 





Sunday newspaper stories of conversations between the 


millionaire and the “space’’ reporter, wherein the man 
of money discourses glibly on “How to Make a Million,” 
or “It’s Too Easy,” or “How I Began.” 

rhe millionaire always dwells on the difficulties he had 
to overcome, and bemoans the unpleasantness of finally 
being a millionaire. 

Such intelligent arguments fill the aspiring youth with 
pardonable rage, much as the young singer is impelled to 
when she reads Mme. “The 
Ladies’ Bum Journal” on “The Rocky Road to Art,” or 
Mme. Sembrich’s essay in “Harper's Weakly” on “How 
| Hate to Be a Great Singer.” 

lt is strange, this trait of successful persons, to dis 


sarcasm Melba’s article in 


courage those who are striving to emulate them. 

that give 
sound advice, and there are also intelligent singers, whose 
hints and suggestions are of great practical use, and not 
merely the outpourings of gratified egotism. 

Such an one is our own Lillian Nordica, who has stood 
on every rung of the artistic ladder, from the lowest to 
the highest; who, unaided, and in the face of great diffi 
culties, has worked out 


Sometimes we hear of sensible millionaires 


her own artistic salvation; and 
who, best to relate, has become in the process a woman 
of rare mental powers, and has‘ retained the generous 
spirit and extreme modesty that always distinguished her 
irom most operatic stars. 

She was interviewed just before she went to Europe, by 
a representative of “Ainslee’s Magazine,” and her recorded 
opinions on the future of American music and musicians 
are among the most important of the many recent con 
tributions to this much-discussed subject. 

Mme. Nordica sees with clear vision, and her impres- 
sions are the result of much thought and actual experi- 
ence, rather than the promptings of patriotism, or the 
desire to please her compatriots by telling them things 
more flattering than true. 

Indeed, at times she is far from complimentary, espe- 
cially where she points out the reasons that prevent us 
just now from taking our place in music with the other 
great nations of the world. 

For instance, Mme. Nordica says very frankly: 

‘If a girl has a keen appreciation of the higher phases 
of the art and desires to work in it and become one of its 
most perfect exponents, she could not, as a rule, hope to 
receive the proper encouragement here. It takes a lover 
ot perfect music to inspire a student of perfect music, and 
there are not so many lovers of classic music in America 
New 


York is more of a world city than an American city. It 


In New York there are a great number, yes. But 
g 7 


f 


made up of sojourners from all parts of the world. 


There ate-600,000 new arrivals every day, and a great 


ny foreign residents. That the opera and the grand 


flourish here is nothing wonderful. In 


neert should 


er cities, however, where the population is large, music 
week 


zrand opera one year, and none at all the next; an occa 


seldom supported. A few concerts, perhaps, a 


nal recital by an advertised celebrity, whom people come 
see just as. they would a white elephant, and not with any 


love of the music involved, indicates that the people as a 


ss have not been educated up to love of the best music.” 
lowever, things are not so very black as they seem, for 
nother paragraph we read that: 


Music in America is in no uncertain state. It has 
reached the position that it occupies, for instance, in 
y or in Germany. Americans have room in their 
ad sympathies for so many things that music could 
rcely be expected to dominate their intellect. Still, it 
a great hold, and may be expected to secure a greater. 
lf indications may be trusted, this nation will yet lead 


world in this art, also.” 





New York, Saturday, May 20, 1899. 


Asked whether music has a greater hold on the masses 
in Europe than it has here—a foolish question, by the 
way—the great singer replied: 


“Vea, J 


telligence when I say 


I am not impugning American in 
this. 


think so. 
Every moderate-sized city 


in Kurope makes a very interesting musical showing. 


You have no idea how Italy, with its 38,000,000 people, 
interests itself in things musical. There are a hundred 
cities and towns where a grand concert is as well attended 
as any of the big concerts here. <A _ single celebrity can 
draw an immense audience, not because of reputation, but 


In New York 


because of the chance to hear good music. 

















MME, LILLIAN NORDICA, 


it takes a combination of musical celebrities to stir public 
interest and make a season profitable.” 

One of the best bits in the long interview, whose main 
Mme 


out defects, but also suggests remedies, 


value lies in the fact that Nordica not only points 
is this: 

“America leads in business just as those nations which 
have a sincere love of music lead in music If some 
young Americans, with their intellectual strength and their 
new blood, brought the same love of periection, the 
same willingness to work tirelessly and long, to the study 
of music which they now bring to the task of acquiring 
a fortune, there would be more great musicians of every 
kind in the country, I can assure you.” 


It took little Mme. Nordica 


speak of her own career, and of the obstacles she had to 


some insistence to make 


overcome before she was in a position to sing in grand 
opera, her great ambition 


She made several tours with Gilmore's. Band, and on 


received a letter from her old instructor 
“After all 


come to this 


one occasion she 
Mr. O'Neill, of 
my training, my 
\ whole 
study consumed, to fit you to go on the road with a brass 
Pah!” 


Later she.went to Europe with the famous organization, 


Boston, in which he wrote 


advice, that you should 


lifetime of ambition, and vears of the hardest 


band 


which gave seventy-eight concerts in England and France, 

at every one of which the sweet-voiced American singer 

was as great an attraction as Gilmore and his players. 
When the band United States, Mme 


Nordica went to Milan, where she spent most of her earn 


returned to the 
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Ings in studying with the renowned teacher, San Gio 


Vann, 

She made her début as Violetta in “La Traviata,” at 
the Theatre Grande, in Brescia 

And at the close of the interview, instead of sighing the 
traditional deep sigh that speaks of great triumphs, but 
also of great disappointments, and uttering solemn words 
of warning to all foolish girls that would adopt the pro 
lession of a singer, this frank, whole-souled artist laughed, 
and in answer to the question, “Do you think it a superios 
women?” made answet candidly 


protcssion lor quite 


af ¢ s, one of the ve ry best It is calculated to prove agree 
able to women because it gives them that which they most 
desire, applause. More than any other calling, it satisfies 


a woman's heart It satishes her sentiment and sym 


pathies. It allows her to dress and to gain recognition of 
vives her an audience, that de 
These 


music is the first charm, but they make suc 


her taste, and, lastly, it 
lightful thing which so many crave things are not 
everything 
cess in the latter all the more palatable.” 


LEONARD LIEBLING 
<>< 


‘* AMERICAN ”’ CONCERTS, 
Federated 


MACDOWELL ON 


\t the 
Musical 
Grand 
Dowell, the distinguished 
\merican mttsic. 

He reiterated many opinions which have been printe¢ 
before, but remarks on “American” concerts are 
particularly pertinent and timely 

He says: “Another matter that I think has been to the 
detriment of individual effort in composition tor many 
vears is that kind of Americanism in art that believes in 
‘American’ concerts and the like. An ‘American’ concert 
is, in my eyes, an abomination, for the simple reason 
that it is unfair to the American. Such a concert offers 
no standard of judgment, owing to our want of familiarity 
with the works presented. Then, if our work is pre 
ferred to another, it only does harm to the weaker work, 
without helping the stronger one to any fixed value. 
Added to this, an ‘American’ concert is a direct bid for 
leniency on the part of the public, which, I need hardly 
say, is immediately recognized by it. American music 
must and will take its position in the world of art by com 
parison with the only standard we know—that of the work 
of the world’s great masters, and not by that of other 
works equally unknown to the world. In other words, we 
crave comparison with the best in art, not only the best 
in America. If our musical societies would agree never 
to give concerts composed exclusively of American works, 
but, on the other hand, would make it a rule never to give 
a concert without at least one American composition on 
the programme, I am sure that the result would justify 
my position in the matter.” 

~<.><- 

Paderewski and Astor.—Mr. William Waldorf Astor 
is making great preparations for his social campaign in 
England this Summer. He has engaged Paderewski, the 
pianist, and several operatic stars for his evening party 
at the end of June. Mr. Astor has taken a place in Perth 
shire, with extensive fishing and shooting. 

ime. Reid Abroad.—Mme. Margaret Reid, the young 
Kentucky woman whose doings as an opera singer have 
been chronicled by us from time to time, has just finished 
a successful season at Liege, Belgium, as leading colora 
tura soprano. She has sung numerous roles in operas 
familiar and unfamiliar to New York, among the latter 
being those of Reinilde in Jan Blocx’s new Flemish opera 
“Ta Princesse d’Auberge.” and Hilda in Reyer’s “Sigurd.” 
The former character she sang for the first time in Liege 
in the French version, while she also took the part ol 
Mimi in Puccini's “La Bohéme” there, at its first pro 
duction. the Rudolf of the occasion being M. Mareschal 
Mme. Reid is now taking a rest after her hard 
work. Her husband is a young and ambitious New York 
lawyer, named Harold Swayne 

Wow, Krehbiel!— Mr. Henry T. Finck la 
a very caustic paragraph in the “Evening Post 
critic who had long antagonized Meyerbeer, but suddenly 
became his admirer at about the same time that a libretto 
from his pen was used by the celebrated composer. Then 
Mr. Finck dips his pen in vitriol and adds: “To-day, when 
musicians want to bag certain critics. they get them to 
write analytical programmes for them.’ 


recent mecting in St. Louis of the 
Clubs, the president, Mrs. Edward F. Uhl, ol 
Rapids, read a letter by Prof. Edward A. Mae 
composer, on the subject ol 


some 


season's 


week wrote 
‘a about a 













































































AMERICANS IN BERLIN. 


Berwin, May 7, 1890. 

The busy musical season, which ‘has been dragging it- 
self to a laborious close for the past few weeks, is about 
at an end, and during almost four months there will be 
rest for the weary student and the wicked critic. 

The capacity of the Germans for music is equaled only 
by the capacity of Americans for sport. 

There is no such thing here as “too much music,” and 
towards the close of the season one never reads in the 
musical columns of the newspapers the doleful complaints 
and “kicks” of the critical gentlemen, subjects that fur- 
nish unlimited “copy” to New York writers on music, after 
the regular founts of opera and concerts have run dry. 

It is amusing to see Messrs. Finck, Henderson and 
Huneker allude to themselves as “tired,” “weary,” “pa- 
tient” and “tortured” critics. 

How on earth would they manage in Berlin, where, 
during the season, there are frequently four or five con- 
certs on a single evening—and there have been as many 
as eight! 

It is positively appalling to think of poor, old Mr. Kreh- 
biel, for instance, propelling his ponderosity over the 
treacherous iced streets, in an endeavor to catch a speed- 
ing omnibus going in the direction of the Singakademie; 
and positive horror seizes upon me when I speculate 
the direful consequences of a collision between Messrs. 
Krehbiel and Floersheim, who might be coming around 
different corners, one sprinting from, and the other to, the 
Saal Bechstein. 

Talk of your earthquakes! Why, this part of the earth 
would not only stand stand still, but would begin to re 
volve in the opposite direction! 

The New York critics have a soft snap, and they know 
it. Their pretended cynical ennui is all cant. 

Summer plans are the main topics of 
among the students here, and many have already made 
arrangements for their annual migration into the country. 

Every Spring many Americans, who have finished 
their studies, return to the United States, and this year’s 
batch promises to be exceptionally large. 

Mr. Roy Lauer and Mr. Sam Merritt, two very young 
gentlemen, whose chief ambition seemed to be to drink 
up all the beer in sight and to break all existing records 
for continuous poker games, are on the point of sailing 
for home. Mr. Merritt was not a music student, and, 
having plenty of time, he bestowed it liberally on some of 
the younger musicians, who wasted that precious com- 
fodity with delightful recklessness. 

Mr. Lauer came here to study piano, but finding that he 
knew more than his teacher, he soon abandoned his les- 
sons, and devoted his time to thinking out devices where- 
by he could escape going to bed. He was very success 
ful at his new occupation. 

There are many more students of that calibre in Berlin, 
and if I were philanthropically inclined, I should publish 
their names. 

They would not reward me with their blessings, but I 
might earn those of their parents, whose confidence, love 
and money are being shamefully abused and misused. 

“"Nuff sed,” as poor Artemus Ward remarked. 

The latest fad among the students here is the “Joachim 
button,” introduced by an American, Mr. “Derrick, who 
arrived in Berlin last Autumn, to study with Prof. Blume 
A series of other well-known musicians is to follow. 

Mr. Kimbrough, a talented young pianist, who has been 
studying for some months with Prof. Barth, starts for 
America next week. 

An impending departure, which will create a void in 
the American colony, is that of Mrs. and the Misses 
Nellis, who intend leaving at the commencement of July 
for a holiday tour in Switzerland and Italy, winding up 
with a Winter in Paris. The three ladies will be very 
much missed in Berlin. 

Miss Margie Louise Webber, of Salt 
studying singing with Mme. Blanche Corelli. 
enthusiastic about her teacher, and it is reported that she is 
making great improvement, and has a brilliant future in 
store for her. 

The Misses Myers, of Portland, Ore., are back from 
their Italian trip, and are hard at work at their studies. 
Miss Lillian Myers is studying under Carl Halir and Miss 
Edythe under Jedliczka. 

Mrs. Max I] iebling is expect d here shortly to rejoin her 
daughter, Miss Fstelle Liebling, who has re-commenced 
her studies with Nicklass-Kempner. It is very likely that 
Mrs. and Miss Liebling will go on to Paris after a twelve 
month or so. 


conversation 


Lake City, is 
She is very 


RUNTIST. 
————_—_> =o — 


New Dodge.—One well versed in the affairs of musical 
and theatrical celebrities recently said: “Popular artists 
have now stopped losing their diamonds and are kept busy 
declining offers to go to London 

Garden [usic.—The first announcement of Summer 
music comes from Manager Heumann, of Terrace Gar 
den, East Fifty-eighth street, New York, who, beginning 
on Sunday, May 21, will have a brief season of concerts 
in that resort. The music will be furnished by a part of 
Victor Herbert's Twenty-second Regiment Band, undet 
the leadership of Paul Henneberg, Mr. Herbert's assistant 
conductor, 

The Talented Steindels.—The Bruno Steindel Concert 


Company recently gave a concert in Omaha, Neb., and 


~ 


earned this unequivocal praise from the “Bee”: “Of Bruno 
Steindel one surely cannot be rash in saying that he is 
the greatest living ‘cellist. With tremendous technic, in 
tense feeling and soul expression, superb finish and charm 


ing nonchalance is the man equipped, and with such 
equipment who shall challenge his high position? And 
what a musicianly consort he has in Mrs. Steindel, who 
plays duets with him, for piano and ‘cello, and acts as the 
accompanist of the entire evening’s programme. Mrs, 


Steindel is an accompanist par excellefice.” 


MUSIC TRADES AND MUSICAL AMERICA. 


BRIGHTON BEACH MUSIC. 


BROOKLYN, May 15, 1899. 

A premature announcement of a season of orchestral 
music at Brighton Beach this Summer aroused ‘intense 
delight among the music lovers of Brooklyn, and almost 
as suddenly the joy has been turned to lamenting. 

The original plans read beautifully in the newspapers, 
as original musical plans always do. There was the 
same rainbow coloring to the scheme, and the fact that 
the music would cost “only” $3,500 per week was glibly 
talked of by the people who regard other men’s dollars 
as of less itnportance than their own dimes, 

When the directors of the Rapid Transit Co. got to 
figuring on the cost and the possible receipts, the plans 
as originally outlined were dropped as if the paper on 
which they were inscribed was a red-hot poker. 

In my imagination I can see how beautifully these plans 
read: 

1. An orchestra of sixty-picked musicians. 

2. Two concerts daily. 

3. Only one price for admission, and that to be 25 cents. 

4. Emil Paur, of the New York Philharmonic, to direct 
the evening concerts. 

5. Arthur Claassen, of the Brooklyn Arion, to direct the 
afternoon concerts. 

6. Soloists. 

7. Choral societies to be invited to assist. 

8. The moral support of the Brooklyn Institute. 

9. The Rapid Transit Co. to put up $3,500 per week 
for a season of fifteen weeks. 

The inconsistency of people who are willing to pay, only 
25 cents to hear a fine orchestral concert in the Summer, 
for which in the Winter time they must lay out $1.50 or 
$2.00, is, indeed, deplorable. 

Without the aid of philanthropists, 25-cent concerts, 
with a Symphony orchestra, cannot be undertaken. 

The Brighton Beach Music Hall, when the Seidl So- 
ciety conducted Summer concerts there, seated 3,000 per- 
sons, 

I attended the concerts almost every day during the 
seasons of 1895 and 1896, and only on a half dozen occa- 
sions was the hall crowded. I never remember seeing 
every seat occupied. 

The Saturday and Sunday concerts, on fine days, were 
fairly well attended; but, as a rule, only very moderate- 
sized audiences came on the week nights. The afternoon 
audiences, as a rule, were slim. 

The orchestra which Seidl conducted the last two sea- 
sons (1895 and 1896) numbered about forty-seven men. 
In the earlier seasons, the number of musicians ranged 
from fifty to sixty men. Seidl in those earlier years re- 
ceived $1,000 per week for ten weeks and his hotel ex- 
penses. The salaries of the men ranged from $32 to $40 
per week, 

The Seidl Society, of Brooklyn, was composed of 
women, some of them wealthy and influential. These 
members contributed generously, and for months before 
the season opened, worked like Trojans to sell the ‘“‘book- 
lets” containing the tickets. The Brighton Beach Rail- 
road, now defunct, I believe, subscribed, and so did the 
hotel proprietor. Then the advertisements from the pro- 
gramme and the support of piano manufacturers, alto- 
gether made it possible for the Seidl Society to give the 
concerts; and better Summer concerts were never given 
anywhere on God’s earth. The large dry goods stores 
paid immense sums for their advertisements. As the 
Summer is dull in this business, they did it simply to 
support the enterprise, and because the members of the 
Seidl Society were their customers. 

The price of admission was usually only 25 cents, ex- 
cept when there were soloists, and then the tickets cost 
50 cents. The people who purchased the “booklets” paid 
even less than 25 cents per concert. 

At the close of the season there was always a deficit, and 
this the members of the Seidl Society usually made up 
by a series of Winter concerts at the Academy of Music, 
at which the regular Winter schedule of prices prevailed 

There are in Brooklyn at least 1,000 men and women 
who would subscribe for a season of orchestral concerts at 
Brighton Beach, if the proper person presented the mat- 
ter to them. It will not do to intrust the task to a pro 
fessional musical manager. 

If any one wants to see a good movement killed, iet 
him turn it over to one of these professional musical 
managers. There are exceptions, thank God for them; 
but, as a class, the musical managers, all want to make 
money without giving an equivalent in brains, industry 
and manhood. 

EMMA TRAPPER. 
since ail ila chiitacaiatanasl 
THEN AND NOW. 

serlin has just been celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of the woman who is said to be the first German singer 
that ever dared to appear among the Italians, who, at 
that time, supplied all the music at the Berlin opera. Her 
name was Gertrude Schelming, but she called herself 
“Mme. Mara” when she became an Italian singer. She 
was also a skilful violinist. Frederick the Great was very 
much opposed to her engagement, and said he would 
rather have his horse neigh an air than hear a German 
prima donna sing on the stage. She was famous in her 
day, and the intendant of the opera finally persuaded the 
monarch to hear her sing at Sans-Souci. He was de 
lighted, approved of her engagement and retained her 
until she married After seven years’ engagement in 
Berlin, she went with her husband to Paris. She lost all 
her wealth by the burning of Moscow At the age of 
seventy she was still struggling to make her living as a 

In 1833 she died at Reval in great poverty 
ite Guibas 


singer 


Try it Here.—In France a royalty has to be paid every 
time a registered song is sung in public. The Société 
Souchon collects them, and hands them over to the com- 
posers. The late Delormel earned in this way nearly 


~ 


$10,000 a year with his music-hall songs. 









May 20, 1899. 


MUSICAL SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, May 10, 1890. 
One of the last recitals given here this season was | 
Mr. Hermann Genss, the distinguished musician and criti 
recently escaped from Berlin in fayor of San Francisc: 
This was his seeond recital, and was, by invitation, at She 
man-Clay Hall. His programme was rich and attractiy 
and itS8 performance eminently praiseworthy, though po 
sibly Rosenthal or Sauer might have surpassed it. Bi 
éven if they could, it is safe to say one-half the audito: 
could not tell wherein their superiority consisted. Hoy 
-ever this may be, Mr. Genss deserved a far larger atten 
ance than he received. But, as a general thing, San Fra: 
cisco is very slow to welcome or acknowledge the imm 
grating artist, and it is not surprising that many who con 
hére are glad to retrace their steps. I hope Mr. Gen 
will not be driven back to Berlin. He is an honor to a: 
musical community. 
Viewed as an industry, the professional phase of cho 
work seems to be going to the dogs in this bailiwic 


Church-going and church revenues are making the pulp: 


end of the institution encourage economy at the opposin 
extremity. Putting the feet in hot water is not an infal! 
ble remedy for a cold in the head, aud the application « 


a freeze-out to the choir is not a sure cure for apathy in 


attendance upon pulpit ministrations. 


Neither is the substitution of gratuitous amateur effort 


for trained talent necessarily the wisest policy, as tl 
parsons may discover in time. Salaries in church choi: 
have steadily diminished hereabouts, until nearly all ou 
church sopranos have emigrated or accepted pittanc: 
whose dimensions they are ashamed to confess. ‘Ever 
now and then we hear of an old and competent organ) 
dropped from his position, his place to be “supplied” by 
some ambitious youth or lady of the congregation, wl 
will accompany a Sunday-school chorus, or something 
the sort, in the way of “praise” for the service of t) 
sanctuary. Meanwhile, people gradually relinquish tl 
church-going habit, and congregations grow less. 

Having often been appealed to regarding the prosp« 
for a church singer desiring to seek this otherwise 
tractive realm, if any such reader sees these lines, he 
she may readily infer that I consider the outlook in th 
city by no means encouraging, for that is my honest b 
lief. 

Capt. Alfred Kelleher, one of our veteran vocal teac! 
ers, who went to the war in Manila at the first call, h 
just got home to recover from the effects of “expansior 
and malaria. He was a good officer, and his many pup 
can testify that he was a good teacher. I presume he wil! 
now resume the latter occupation, and “not learn war 
any more,” so that Uncle Sam’s loss of a soldier will b 
our gain of a good musician. 

The Kneisel Quartet, coming out West, have just mad 
arrangements by telegraph to give a couple of recitals he 
about the end of the month, on their way to Oregon an 
the Northwest. 

They will be very welcome. 


H. M. Boswortn 
o_o — 

Boston Bustling.—The new Boston Music Hall is lik 
to be begun before long, on the corner of Massachusett 
and Huntington avenues, in that city. The committ 
appointed to receive subscriptions to stock in the ente: 
prise, Messrs. Edward W. Hooper, Henry F. Sears an 
Henry L. Higginson, announces subscriptions thus far « 
$407,900, of which $361,200 has been paid. 

Sauer’s Farewell.—At his farewell recital in Carneg 
Hall, New York, next Monday afternoon, May 22, Em 
Sauer will play the following unusually interesting pr: 
gramme: Bach-Tausig taccata and fugue in D minor 
Schumann's sonata in G minor, op. 22; Beethoven's Rond 
a Cappriccio, op. 129; Chopin’s sonata in B minor, 0} 
58; Liszt’s “Valse Impromptu,” Sgambati’s ‘“Veccl 
Minuetto,” op. 18, No. 2; Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody, a1 
an etude by Sauer. 
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FANNIE HIRSCH, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Refers to 


Theo. Thomas, Rheinhold L. Hermann 
Prof. E. Catenhusen, Anton Seidl’s Orchestra 


Concerts, « Oratorio, « Musicales. 
21 East 89th Street, New York. | 


KATHARINE ET OK. 


Contralto. 
__WOLFSOHN Musicat BUREAU. | 


GWILYM MILES, 


..-BARITONE... 
CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 
For terms, dates, etc., address 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
131 Easr 177TH Sr., New Yorx. 

















ERNST GEORGE. 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Connected for Eight Years with Leading German Stages. 


For Dramatic and Vocal Instruction, address 
31% EAST 72a STREET. 


For Oratorios and Concerts, 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 
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May 20, 1890. 


AS YOU LOOK AT IT. 
My neighbor’s girl’s a nuisance, 
And I wish they’d move away; 
They’ve purchased a piano, 
And she’s learning how to play; 
It’s “tump, tump, tump,”’ day after day, 
The same thing o’er and o'er; 
I wish the strings would break, and they 
Could ne’er find any more. 


My boy has got a fiddle, 
And he’s learning how to play; 
I expect that he'll be getting 
Rich and famous, too, some day; 
He practises ten hours 
Out of every twenty-four, 
And I wonder why the neighbors 
Aren't friendly any more. 
—Chicago “News.” 
_ — ee 


BROOKLYN CHOIR CHANGES. 


At this season of the year, it is not only New York's 
churches that know changes and upheavals in their choir 
its. Brooklyn has also been making numerous additions 
nd improvements, of which details are subjoined 

One of the most important announcements is that Miss 
Edith J. Miller, whose singing has been one oi the features 
at St. Bartholomew’s, has finally accepted the fsosition of 
contralto soloist this season at the Tompkins Avenue 
Baptist Church. This place was offered to Miss Millet 
last year, but at that time she had signed the Manhattan 
contract. Other changes in the choir include Miss Hilde 
earde Hoffman, soprano; Miss Gladys Jones, alto; George 
W. Jenkins, tenor. Mr. Jenkins is the well-known evan 
gelistic singer, and leaves Bloomingdale Reformed Church 
to accept his present place. At the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church Mr. Price is to sing bass, and R. Huntington 
Woodman is to be at the organ in the evening. He re 
tains, also, his position at the First Presbyterian Church 
G. Waring Stebbins, who leaves the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, will succeed Charles H. Morse at the organ in 
Plymouth Church. 

John H Stubbs, tenor, leaves the Brick Church, Man 
hattan, to sing in the Flatbush Reformed Church; and at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Mrs. Richard 
l. Percy, wife of the organist of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, is to sing soprano. Mrs. Percy leaves the Memo 
rial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. Willis E. Bacheller, 
the new tenor at this church, comes from California. 

A new soprano, Miss Elizabeth N. Wall, will be heard 
at St. Agnes’ Roman Catholic Church. Miss Wall is 
from Easton, Pa. 

At the New York Avenue Methodist Church the new 
soprano is Miss Alice Merritt. 

At the Church of the Pilgrims, Mrs. Mary Mansfield 
will sing soprano, leaving the Lafayette Avenue Presby 
terian Church. There will be a new organist, Henry 
Eyre Brown,from Calvary Methodist Church, Kast Orange 
Mr. Brown is a concert organist, and was for many years 
rganist of Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle. P. C. M. Dufault, 
from the Church of the Messiah, will be the new tenor 

this church. 

St. Thomas Aquinas has a new soprano, Miss Amy 
Cederberg. 

The changes at Christ Church are as follows: Soprano 
Miss Frances B. Manly; alto, Miss Randall; tenor, Mr 
Holgate, and bass, Mr. Holland 

Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, from the Washington 
\venue Baptist Church, is to sing bass at the First Re 
tormed Church. 

\t the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church the new 
ontralto is Miss Helen S. Gue, and the bass Mr. Mora 

The South Congregational Church is to have a new 
ontralto, Mrs. George E. Irving, and a new tenor, Martin 
\\ 3owman, from the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, of Manhattan. 

The Memorial Presbyterian Church will have a new 

prano, Miss Alberta Fisher, coming from the Second 
Presbyterian Church, of Newark 

he changes at the Washington Avenue Baptist Church 

lude William C. Weedon, tenor: Mrs. E. M. Brownlee, 

prano; Mrs. M. H. Leonard, contralto, and Joseph S 
saerstein, bass. 


_ oe. 
Girau’s London Season.—The first week of the Covent 
Garden season of opera ended May 13. The operas pro 
duced were “Lohengrin,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “| 


{ ’ 


gliacci,”” “Carmen” (with De Lussan in the title rdle) 
ristan und Isolde.” under Mottl’s direction, and 
ust,” with M. Saléza as the tenor. In the “Tristan 
| Isolde” performance, Mme. Litvinne was the Briinn 
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Estimate of Damrosch.—The Chicago “Post” thus 
ly sums up Mr. Walter Damrosch’s leading charac 
stics: “Whatever Walter Damrosch does, whether as 
iposer, conductor or lecturer, he does with all the 
rr he can summon to his aid, and his very enthusiasm 
his work imparts to it a charm that makes the publi 
it. He possesses, moreover, a fine sense of dramatic 
1es; he has ever been a careful student. of popular 
and while seeming to be above blind worship of it. 
rtheless manages to hit it off, though outward appear- 

s often have him flying in the face of it.” 
Paur at the Metropolitan ?—The “Commercial Adver 
” said last week, in speaking of the Mottl-Grau rumo 
a matter of fact, there 1s reason to believe that Mz: 
r will be Schalk’s successor, and no better choice could 


lade Did we not kriow of the work he did in Mann 
what he has done with excerpts from Wagner’ 
is in our concert halls is sufficient to stamp him as 


at Wagnerian conductor. While Paur is here. there 
» need of importing a Mottl, Weingartner, nor any 
r of the men who have big reputations on the Con 
In all of which there is more sense than is usually 
d in the musical column of the “Commercial Adver 
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THE MANAGING EDITOR. 


This is a portrait of Leonard Liebling, the managing 
editor of Mustcat AMERICA. It bears the earmarks ot 
genius in the turn of the nose, or nez retroussé, and the 
small scalp lock at the back of the head. 





LEONARD LIEBLING. 


It will be noticed that the gentleman has already ac 
quired a slight stoop his is not the result of bicycle 
riding It shows that Mr. Liebling is of a studious and 
thoughtful disposition. 

Che profile suggests that he is his mother’s “own boy,” 
and that he has a thirst for knowledge, as well as an un 
limited capacity for veal chops and tomato sauce 

He has other qualitics—as befit a rising litterateur, 
composer and musician. He will make his mark 

oD 
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MAUREL’S REMINISCENCES. 

Victor Maurel, the baritone of the Grau Opera Com 
pany, is not only a great artist, but also an accomplished 
raconteur, of considerable literary ability. 

The May number of the “Musical Record” contains a 
sketch from his pen, embracing early musical and dra 
matic experiences 

M. Maurel is most interesting when he writes of him 


seli—which is not at all extraordinary in the case of an 
intelligent man—and even the egregious vanity that speaks 


out of his lines mars neither their strength nor their im 
portance, 

He pays a warm tribute to M. Sevaert, music director 
of the Paris Opéra, and continues: 


“It was he that initiated me into the beauties of the music of the 
chief innovator in the music drama; to know Gluck was by anticipation 
to know Wagner, to be in a condition to divine Verdi. Ihave ap 
proached with respect, during my career, the Wagnerian opera; and, 
if it were not too late for me to make the experiment, I should like 
to interpret Hans Sachs, and the Wotan of * Die Walkiire’ in adra 
matic fashion that, according to my belief, has not yet been known. 

“These characters—this is my belief—are, as a rule, badly drawn 
in Germany, as well as France. The numerous artists that I have 
seen and heard in these parts seem to me to want nobility and true 
grandeur in their composition of the god Wotan; on the contrary, 
and especially at the Opéra in Paris, they present us with a Hans 
Sachs, who is now a Roman emperor, and now a Don Gomez de Silva 
I wish to add immediately that at this same Opéra the interpretation 
of Beckmesser, by M. Renaud, seems to me to equal, if not surpass, 
the best impersonations of this part that I have ever seen in Ger 
many.” 


Maurel admits frankly that he has been severely criti 
cized for his method of singing, but he consoles himsel! 
in this fashion: 


**But no one has ever disputed the fact that lam asinger knowing 
full well the resources of his art, as well as an actor. In truth, when 
intensity is left out of the question—intensity, which has appeared to 
me of seco:.dary value perhaps I am wronpnyg compared with the cor 
rectness of expression—it is acknowedged that I have made a thor 
ough study of vocal art. I am attempting vow to fill the gap that I 
have left open, and for a year and a half or more I propose to appear 
before the chief audiences that have heard me for over twenty-five 
years, and to prove to them that what I have hitherto neglected I can 


: ; 
ai8so gain 


Virgil Recital.—The recent recital of the class in artis 
ti piano playing oO! t] \ I ri] Piano School. Mrs A K 
} 


Virgil, director, given at Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
was most instructive and interesting Che cardinal bens 
fits of the celebrated Virgil method are too well known to 
need repetition here, but rd of especial prais« dus 
the excellent work done o1 ccasion by some of the 
young exponer Miss Florence Traub pianist oO 
the local « f Rol ( \ group 
of pieces by MacD l, proves ! L | yf rar 
pron with cris ‘ t¢ nd tempt 
ment () Satur ‘ n the. vounger members of 
the school gave a « ration,eunder Mrs. Virgil's per 
} ipery on ( qd te rel Kable results were 
shown, particularly in the kindergarten class The Virgil 


method is, indeed, of benefit “alike to young and old 
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MUSICAL CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, May 14, 1890. 

During the past week several interesting concerts and 
recitals were given here, and the activity in musical circles 
reminded one of the busiest parts of the concert season 
which is now rapidly drawing to a close. On Monday 
evening, an enjoyable soirée was given at the Conserva 
tory in honor of Brahms’ birthday. Mr. Theodore Bohl 
mann, the pianist, and Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, the 
violinist, gave an excellent performance of the three 
sonatas for piano and violin by that great German com 
poser. 

Wednesday evening the Kneisel Quartet gave a cham 
ber-concert at College Hall, under the auspices of the 


Ladies’ Musical Club. From an artistic standpoint, it 
was probably the most successful and enjoyable musical 
event of the season. » 


mil Sauer, the hirsute virtuoso of the ivory keys, who 
is sO persistently advertised by his manager in regular 
dime-museum style, is booked for a recital to-morrow 
evening. He was wise enough not to go to Music Hall, 
but to Pike’s Opera House, and the prospects are that 
he will play before a crowded house. His programme is 
not particularly original, but thoroughly refined and musi 
cally interesting. 

It seems that the Jubilee Saengerfest is persecuted by 
ill-luck in every respect. After a severe struggle with dis 
satisfied labor organizations, peace was once more re 
stored, when another blow fell, even more threatening in 
its effects than a boycott by the labor organizations would 
have been. For some reason or other, two cross beams 
ot the roof structure of the festival hall came down last 
Tuesday, and one of the sensational afternoon sheets, 
which, for certain reasons, has a grudge against every 
thing connected with the Saengerfest, published an ar 
ticle asserting that a considerable part of the building 
had collapsed, and that the rest of it would soon follow 
hat bold le was told in such a matter of fact and serious 
manner, that thousands of people believed it, and received 
the impression that the structure is really unsafe. To 
counteract the evil effects of that dastardly piece of per 
sonal vengeance, the Festival Board was compelled to 
take the most extraordinary steps to satisfy the public 
that the building would be made thoroughly safe and 
olid. That le will cost the Saengerfest Board at least 
$5,000 in cash, not to mention the financial loss caused 
by the fact that many people will refuse to be convinced 
of the perfect safety of the building, no matter how care 
fully it is strengthened, and will refuse to go to any of the 
coneerts for fear of accidents. It is deplorable that there 
is no adequate punishment for such journalistic knavery. 

ERNEST WERLLECK. 
— «<> 

Heimendahl Lecture.—/ a lecture given recently in 
Baltimore, by Prof. Heimendahl the well-known vocal 
expert, the ““News” says: “A lecture was given at Knabe’s 
Hall on ‘Vocal Culture’ by Prof. W. E. Heimendahl, 
under the auspices ol the Marvland College of Music 
The lecture was a thoroughly clever and interesting one, 
and was based entirely upon natural principles. The lec 
turer is an absolute master of his subject.” 

New Haven News.—-The annual meeting of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra was held recently, and the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Morris Steinert; vice-president, Louis Fels 
burg; treasurer, Louis P. Weil: secretary, Albert F. Mal 
low: librarian, IX. L. Rawson: directors, M. Steinert, Louis 
Felsburg, A. F. Mallow, William E. Haesche. Frank 
Fichtl, Louis P. Weil, Ik. L. Rawson, B. A. Ca 
Ff. Robinson: conductor, Prof. Horatio W. Parker: vice 
conductor, M Steinert, and concert-master, Isadore 
Troostwyk President Steinert read his annual address, 
which was heard with the greatest interest, and heartily 
applauded. One of its striking passages was the follow 
ine: “It is a matter of fact that orchestras in large cities 
are formed, but also die before they can accomplish any 
thing of importance. We here, in little New Haven, can 
relate another story While we began in a small and 
unpretentious way, we have proven to the public and to 


George 


ourselves that we meant business when we first assembled 
for the purpose of forming an orchestra. It was not out 
musical ability—-nor can we call it a mercenary purpose 

that gave life to our enterprise No, my good friends, it 
was simply the right spirit that was underlying our aim; 
our love for the heavenly art of must It was the full 


conviction and endeavor of each individual member to 
do his duty in cultivating orchestral music of the highest 
order here in our very midst.” 
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THE H. W. GREENE 


VOCAL STUDIOS, 
487 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MISS ALICE MERRITT, 


SOPRAINO. 


For Particulars Address 
ADDISON F. ANDREWS, 
18 E. 22d St., New York. 
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Endorsed by the leading musicians and educators. 
Musical apparatus protected by patents. For in- 
formation in regard to normal classes or children’s 
classes, address the 


Originator, E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 [Madison Ave., New York City. 
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THE CHOIR—A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CHURCH. 


To such churches as elect to have a chorus choir is 
afforded the opportunity of establishing and maintaining 
a new and most useful and valuable department of the 


church. 

If the young people could be interested in this depart- 
ment, it would provide a field of work for many who 
might never in any other way be attracted into the active 
service and eventual membership of the church. 

In its highest effectiveness the vocal material in a church 
might be organized into: 

First—A Sunday-school or junior choir, consisting of 
those young people of the church who are found to have 
voices and a sense of time and tune. Their membership 
should be courted and repaid by a course of instruction in 
vocal sight reading. 

Second—The church choir proper, to which the mem- 
bers of the junior choir should be promoted as fast as they 
have become ready readers. They should be made to 
promise at least one year’s service in this body in return 
for the education given them in the former. 

Third—A corps of choirmaster’s assistants, who should 
be members of the advanced body, and should in return 
for their duties of enlisting the services of the. material 
for the junior body, and their care and development of 
that body, be instructed in some of the higher branches 
of music. 

Instead of pursuing a logical plan of organization, as 
above outlined, too many of our churches of to-day have 
taken to paying chorus singers, people from outside fields, 
who have no manner of interest in the church served, ex- 
cept that of drawing their pay, and the young people of 
the average church being misled by an opportunity of 
earning a few dollars “pin-money,” drift therein and come 
under influences often totally foreign to those of their 
rearing. 

Now, the paid chorus is the ideal equipment for the 
choirmaster, in that he can control the quantity and qual- 
ity of its tone, as well as the regularity of its attendance, 
but it can never be considered as a department of church 
work. 

It will readily be seen that if the choir consisted en- 
tirely of home-made material, or, at least, those in whom 
the church officiary were interested as prospective mem- 
bers, the department could be developed with an idea of 
future recognition as such, and eventually be intrusted 
with its own government. 

How much more effective service would be rendered 
by a choir consisting of church members and controlled 
by a church committee (the oft-abused music committee) 
of its own election and representation. And how much 
more effective a music committee would be which con- 
sisted (at least in part) of members of a choir who had 
grown up in the musical service of the church? 

Every other department of a church has its representa- 
tives in the official (or governing) body. Why should not 
the choir have equal representation. We believe the time 
will come when this need shall he recognized. 

Now, a word as to the higher education of the choir- 
master’s assistants (the third division of our church’s 
vocal material). Why not apply the sums invested in out- 
side choristers now in securing for these people training 
by vocal teachers of ability and standing. They could 
repay in the development of the raw material of the first 
Alivision any outlay made on them. This could be insured 
by contract, if necessary, and would serve a double pur- 
pose, in that it would prove an attraction to those properly 
within the influence of the church, and give the attracting 
medium, or beneficiary, a chance to apply the lessons re- 
ceived to others, learning by the experience in teaching 
fully as much as by the lessons received. 

These people might thus develop into effective soloists, 
and the whole system be made, so, co-operative; though 
the operation of the well-worn maxim regarding a 
“prophet in his own country” will probably continue, as 
from time immemorial, to drive the aspirants of one sphere 
into another to obtain recognition. 

The cardinal principles to be recognized in effecting 
such an organization are that the choir, to be a successful 
department of church life, must consist of those at home, 
whose interests are those of the church itself, and that 
such a department requires as much nurturing and stimu- 
lation as any other of the church. 

One of the chief of the church’s sins of omission during 
the past has been its negle¢t in this respect of the choir 
Every other department of the church has been recognized 
and fostered as such. The Sunday-school is provided with 
picnics. The congregation is courted by sociables. The 
pastor is given receptions. But the poor choir goes on 
forever without recognition, unless the casual word of 
commendation or occasional effusive outburst of verbal 
adulation (that is as notable for its lack of appreciation of 
the real work of value accomplished, as for its rarity) be 
considered as such. 

If a pastor, officer (of any department of the church) 
or any faithful worker retires from active service, a great 
effort is made by the church to show its appreciation of 
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the work done, but we know of organists, choristers and 
singers (solo and chorus) galore, who, having served faith- 
fully for years (and at no little expense of time and 
energy), have been allowed to retire unrecognized. 

If the choir is to be made, as it should, an integral part 
of the church, it must needs be courted and cultivated in 
the same manner as any other department. 

Furnish the impetus, some of you kindly matrons of the 
church, for a sociable to the choir, and mark the result. 
The people thereof will be found, we warrant, to be just 
as entertaining guests as any you have catered to. They 
will sing you songs and do other things equally enter- 
taining, and, perhaps, you may be surprised to find there- 
in some wits for as neat a speech of appreciation as you 
ever got from your pastor on like occasions. It certainly 
is unnecessary to dwell further on this point, for church 
workers know well enough what interest in the bene- 
ficiaries is aroused in the minds of most church-goers by 
this form of stimulus to church life. 

Paid soloists are an added attraction to any choir, but 
a chorus is essential to the establishment of a musical 
department in a church, and we hope to see the day when 
every church shall regularly install and recognize it in 
every possible manner. 

Vox ORGANI. 





MUSICAL BOSTON. 


Boston, May 13, 1890. 

The Kneisel Quartet is now on its Western trip, ex- 
tending to the Pacific coast. Its time has been completely 
taken by local managers, and thus the tourg will be a suc- 
cession of positive engagements. 

The present season has proved the most profitable that 
the quartet has experienced, and it can be said that in the 
matter of novelty and interest its programmes have been 
the best ever presented. And yet for a number of years, at 
the beginning of its career, the Kneisel Quartet met with 
financial loss. But the noble benefaction of Mr. Henry 
L. Higginson made this an item of no importance in the 
welfare of the organization. My readers, do you realize 
what Mr. Higginson, single-handed, has done for musical 
art in this country? 

The Promenade Concerts at Music Hall are fully at- 
tended, regardless of the fact that all the theatres are still 
open, and offering, in many cases, excellent attractions. 

Mr. Fred C. Comee’s skiliul hand is still on the helm 
of management. A proscenium and stage setting, with 
a liberal and tasteful display of decorations, has trans- 
formed the faded and dingy Music Hall into a handsome 
and attractive auditorium. Fifty Symphony players, 
under the graceful and admirable conducting of Mr. Max 
Zach, with the ample variety of refreshments, liquid and 
solid, that are obtainable, seem to fill the cup of joy of 
the large and enthusiastic audience present each even- 
ing, full to overflowing. These concerts are now profitable 
attairs. 

The advance in a public taste for classical music has 
been made evident in the success attending the Harvard 
University course of ten chamber concerts at Saunders’ 
Theatre (the present being its second season), given under 
the direction of Prof. John K. Paine. At the beginning 
these concerts were intended to be accessory to Prot 
Paine’s lectures, but the scheme was changed so that the 
series should be public affairs, independent of the college 
course. Most of the concerts have been given by the 
Kneisel Quartet, assisted by prominent soloists. The 
Adamowski Quartet and the Dannreuther Quartet have 
each appeared once. These concerts, as also the ten con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Saunders’ 
Theatre, under the admirable management of Mr. Fred 
C. Comee, are to be continued indefinitely each season. 
Thus, you see, we have practically, in Boston, each sea- 
son, twenty chamber concerts and fifty-eight symphony 
concerts, including the public rehearsals. 

Regarding the preponderance of the foreign element, 
principally German, in the membership of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra to-day, I would say that out of six- 
teen Americans belonging to the orchestra at the time of 
its organization, only two now remain, and in every case 
where an American has disappeared from the ranks, his 
place has been filled by a foreigner. Of course, every 
one knows that we have had four German conductors in 
succession, and, of course, it is easy to understand why 
foreigners are preferred. 

Mr. Bagley, the first trumpet player, died, and his place 
has never been filled since, as able as have been both of 
his successors. 

Mr. Gericke brought over Sautet, the oboist, and Molé, 
the flutist, both Frenchmen, and both musicians of excep- 
tional value. 

Nikisch imported a first clarinet player, whose capacity 
was not above that of an ordinary dance player, and a 
man who pounded the drums to the almost total extine- 
tion of the orchestra at times. Each of these men dis- 
placed a capable and experienced performer. Paur dropped 
from the roll Mr. Henry Greene, the contra-basso player, 
who had not his equal in this country, and a German got 
the place. Greene played at the first stand. “The loss of 
Pourton, the pre-eminent clarinetist, is still mourned. 
We shall never see his like again. So also are missed 
the superb efforts of that incomparable flutist, Molé, some 
misunderstanding with the management causing his de- 
parture last season. The two weak elements in the make- 
up of the orchestra at the present time are the first flute 
and the first clarinet. The first oboe, Longy. and the first 
horn, Hachenbarth, are performers of rare ability. 

[The membership of the orchestra now includes four 
Frenchmen, two Englishmen, two Americans (pure and 
simple) and one Italian. All the rest are German-speak- 
ing players, a few of the younger men being German- 
Americans. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 





May 20, 1890. 
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MUSIC FOR CHILDREN. 


The “Gentlewoman” has some pertinent thoughts o 
the subject of suitable music for children: 

While it is not easy to find suitable verses, it is equal] 
hard to find good music adapted to children’s voices. T 
write either words or music successfully for little childre 
requires familiarity with child nature as well as literar 
and musical ability. The custom of adopting popula 
music and street songs for kindergarten usage cannot b 
too strongly condemned. It is not only bad taste, bv 
also. unnecessary labor, because there is an abundance « 
suitable music already provided in the simple folk song 
or there are composers able to set words to desirab! 
music. The wise mother is ever on the lookout for ne 
publications of music; she culls what is best from man 
sources—here a hymn, there a Christmas carol, fing: 
songs from one book, nature songs from another. | 
may be she does not find anything that exactly su; 
plies her need; then, if she be instructed in the law 
of musical composition and has the power of putting h: 
thoughts into verse, she makes her own song. It is ji 
this way that the best and most enduring songs have be« 
created. 


- 
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Music and Literature.— Mr. Edward Burlingame Hi! 
so far as is known, is the first composer to attempt 
sonata with a Kipling story for subject. At a recital 
Boston, not long ago, he played his sonata, which is aft: 
“The Light That Failed.” Mr. Hill has also been mov: 
to compose two sketches after Stephen Crane. We wou! 
suggest that Mr. Hill next take up some of the works | 
Laura Jean Libbey and Marie Corelli. 

Perosi Paragraphs.—The Church is still at wor 
“booming” Lorenzo Perosi and his oratorios. “T] 
Resurrection of Christ” was recently performed at Vienna 
under the composer’s direction, and the Papal Nunc 
was the most prominent figure in an audience which i: 
cluded the high clergy of Austria’s capital. Three 
Perosi’s oratorios are to be performed at Queen’s Hal! 
London, under Cardinal Vaughan’s official sanction. A: 
other incident in this curious affair is a performance 
Perosi’s “Passion of Christ’ at the Church of the Ho 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
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)eAR MusICcAL AMERICA: 

I see that there is some talk that we may have two 
easons of opera this Fall or next Spring. Mr. Chas. 
‘llis, of the Damrosch-Ellis Co., has been in negotiation 
ith the managers of the Academy of Music, his idea 
eing to give a season of opera there, with Mme. Melba 
s the star of the company. While Mme. Melba is un- 
oubtedly a strong drawing card, I do not believe that she 
strong enough to revive the old Academy of Music as a 
ome of opera. The Academy, for some years now, has 
become identified in the public mind with Sunday services 
of itinerant preachers, and Denman Thompson in the “Old 
!{omestead,” varied by productions of British melodrama. 

You will remember that a few years ago Mapleson tried 
season there, which ended in dire disaster. Two years 
before that Walter Damrosch had a season of German 
opera at the Academy, with but moderate success. 

I take no stock whatever in the story that the Dam- 
isch-Ellis-Melba combination will appear at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The directors there are altogether 
too sensible to make any opposition to Grau, especially 
since his recent triumph. I think you will find that the under- 
standing which undoubtedly existed between Ellis and 
Grau last season, and by which Ellis kept out of New 


York, will be continued next year. 
F * * x 


On the night of his farewell, Grau announced that he 
would open the next New York season on December 18, 
but he and his company will be here by the end of Sep 
tember, as it is most likely that he will give a season of 
If so, he 
will go to Chicago and open there on November 6. A 


opera in San Francisco, beginning on October 2. 


great deal will depend upon Grau being able to get Calvé 
to go with him to the Pacific coast. He cannot undertake 


season there with Nordica and Sembrich alone, as 
Nordica has not been particularly acceptable to the San 
Franciscans. He must have a great drawing card, for 
Jean de Reszke will not go to San Francisco, even if he 
does return to New York next season. 

Grau appears to be doing exceedingly well in London, 
and his season there promises to be the most successful 
in many years. Everything points to Grau being the 
representative operatic manager of the world for the next 
hve or ten years. He is being helped as much by the 
mistakes of his predecessors as by anything else. 

. os 

I pity poor Admiral Dewey! If but one-half the plans 
to entertain him are carried out, he will be a physical 
wreck in the first thirty days. 

A programme, which includes a reception by Tam 
many Hall and Mayor Van Wyck, not to speak of vari 
us dinners and balls, is bad enough; but when Frank 
Damrosch announces that he is going to welcome the 
\dmiral with two thousand singers, and, if possible, with 

n thousand, one gets an idea of what poor Dewey will 

ive to go through. 

The singers are to greet the Admiral with “See, the 

onquering Hero Comes,” or the Hallelujah chorus 

iter that he will be taken up by the Tammany delega 

n, who will probably be prepared to sing “There Will 

a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.” 
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[ am glad to see that the Hungarian band craze is 


ing out. The popularity of the original Hungarian 
psy musicians caused a host of imitators to arise, till 
illy you could not eat a meal in peace in New York 
thout having a lot of catgut scrapers making you un 
ppy while you tried to bolt your food, so as to get away 
soon -as~ possible. The Hungarians, especially the 
psies, are a very musical people, but the only thing 
ingarian about most of the musicians we have had in 
s city was the horrible odor of garlic which they gen 
lly exuded. 
Newport is to have the last kind of foreign band this 
ison in the shape of eight Spanish musicians, who are 
d to be graduates of a Spanish conservatory of music 
course, they are to wear uniforms. Some good music 
nade by Spaniards, but a great deal that the Spaniards 
ke is very poor. They are not musical in the sense 
the Germans and French are musical. I have heard 
ne of the boasted Spanish mandolin and guitar players 
ompanying themselves. I can say conscientiously that 
y are capable of producing a cacophony which can give 
nts to “dot leetle German band.” 
” . 


\ paragraph in the paper last week gave a Mr. Colell 


as responsible for bringing Rafael Joseffy to this country. 
Mr. Colell, who, I believe, is no longer living, had some- 
thing to do with managing Joseffy after he got here, but 
that was all. He was a tobacconist, who had made some 
money, and was ambitious to pose as a musical manager. 
His son was at one time connected with the Chickering 
house, and is now with Otto Wissner, the Brooklyn piano 
manufacturer. 

The man really responsible for bringing Joseffy to this 
country is the veteran musician, Mr. Wm. M. Semnacher, 
who had gone to Europe, after making a good deal of 
money in this country as a teacher among the very best 
families. “That is just about twenty years ago. When in 
Stuttgart he heard Joseffy play, and was enormously 
taken with him. He met Joseffy in a billiard room, and 
Joseffy suggested the idea of coming to America. Mr. 
Semnacher approved of the scheme, and returned to this 
country, and made an agreement with the late C. Frank 
Chickering for a series of concerts, at which Mr. Joseffy 
was to use the Chickering grand and make his début at 
Chickering Hall. 

Mr. Semnacher required some money to handle the 
engagement, and then took Mr. Colell in as partner. 

When Joseffy arrived in this country, he was taken to 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel in a carriage belonging to the 
late August Belmont, who was much interested in his 
success. This was one of the first occasions where re- 
porters of American newspapers were invited to inter 
view an artist, with the result that their columns were full 
of Mr. Joseffy’s interesting personality. 

I should say that Semnacher went over to Europe to 
bring Joseffy here, stayed with him for some time in 
Paris, and came over with him. 

As will be remembered, in spite of the adverse influ- 
ence of a strong clique, Joseffy scored a tremendous 
success, and every concert at which he appeared was 
crowded. He, however, did not finish his first season, 
owing to a felon, which impaired his playing power. After 
that Mr. Joseffy signed a contract with the Steinways, 
with which house he has been connected ever since. 

;s 2 

There is some legal trouble between Mme. Carrefio and 
a Miss Anna Millar, a lady manager, of Chicago. It seems 
that Miss Millar brought Mme. Carrefio to this country 
on a contract for fifty concerts, on the understanding that 
she was to get 5 per cent. of the receipts. Later the con 
tract was assigned. Since then a dispute has arisen, and 
Miss Millar claims that her percentage should continue 
to the end. . 

If the experience which Mme. Carrefio and others have 
had with Miss Millar has been anything like that which 
Musica America had, I do not wonder that the case 
has come to a legal issue. 

It does seem sad that there are so few really reliable 
musical managers and agents in this country, where so 
much is paid for music. The great majority of musical 
agents are utterly irresponsible and dishonest, and to 
their irresponsibility and dishonesty they add inability 
They are leeches on the profession, and the bread they 
eat they do not earn. 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER NOT ENGAGED. 
Some weeks ago, MusicAL AMERICA announced the en 


gagement of the young composer, Siegfried Wagner, to 
Fraulein Bré, a Viennese actress. 

It now appears that the story, cabled to New York at 
the time, is nothing more nor less than a good joke, and 
the following account, from abroad, will show how our 
paragrapher fell into his pardonable error: 

“Mme. Cosima Wagner is said to have been more in- 
dignant than anybody else over the false rumor that her 
son Siegfried was engaged to marry Fraulein Bre, an 
actress who is now playing in Vienna. The rumor was started 
at a fashionable restaurant in Vienna. Most of the guests 
were connected with the artistic life of the Austrian capi- 
tal in one way or another. The young actress, who repre- 
sents in a current Vienna success the wife of a painter, 
had on a wedding ring which she wears in the play. A 
young woman pianist, who was sitting near her, asked 
what the meaning of the ring was. 

“Don’t you know that the little Bré is engaged to marry 
Siegfried Wagner?’ asked in jest an author who was ol 
the party. 

“Two or three persons kept up the joke, and the actress 
with mock solemnity admitted it was true. Vienna was 
soon buzzing with the report of Wagner's engagement to 
such an extent that all hands concerned in the joke felt 
it necessary to make positive denials. Whether or not 
this incident had any effect in bringing about such a re 
sult, it is true that no other place has received the young 
composer's first opera with the same warmth as Vienna 
There it had a real triumph, equal to any with which Mas 
cagni met in the same place several years ago. Hamburg, 
Leipsic, Munich and Vienna have now heard the work 
which, in spite of all criticism, seems to be the opera of the 
year in Germany.” 

London [usic.—The Queen has commanded Mr. Grau 
to give a performance of “Lohengrin” on May 24, the cast 
to include the de Reszke brothers, Mme. Nordica and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. Mme. Patti was booked to make 
her first appearance since her marriage, at Queen’s Hall, 
on Thursday, May 18. Her American tour next season Is 
regarded as certain, 





A POET’S MUSICAL IMPRESSIONS. 

Under the above title, “Scribner's Magazine” for May 
publishes some exceptionally interesting extracts from 
private letters of the famous poet, Sidney Lanier, who 
defined music as “Love in search of a word.” 

Lanier was a flutist of some ability, and for several years 
he figured prominently on the concert stage in New York 
and Baltimore. 

The subjoined extracts from his letters give us an in- 
What to 


us represents but a series of harmonious and melodious 


sight into a poet’s manner of listening to music. 


sounds, is to him a succession of most definite visions, 
which he interprets with all the ardor and enthusiasm of 
his poetical soul. 

Thus Lanier wrote of a violin solo with orchestral ac- 
companiment: 

“As the fair, tender notes came) they opened like flower- 
buds expanding into flowers under the sweet rain of the 
accompaniment: kind heaven! My head fell on the seat 
in front, I was utterly weighed down with great loves and 
great ideas and divine in-flowings, and devout out-tlow 
ings, and as each note grew and budded and opened, 
and became a bud again and died into a fresh birth in the 
next bud-note, I also lived these flower-tone lives, and 
grew and expanded and folded back and died, and was 
born again, and partook of the unfathomable mysteries of 
flowers and tones.” 

A hearing of the overture to 
poet to this beautiful rhapsody: 

“Ah, how they have belied Wagner! Each harmony 
was a chorus of pure aspirations. The sequences flowed 
one after another, as if all the great and noble deeds of 
time had formed a procession and marched in review be 
fore one’s ears, instead of one’s eyes. These ‘great and 
noble deeds’ were not deeds of war and statesmanship, but 
majestic victories of inner struggles of man. This un 
broken march of beautiful-bodied triumphs irresistibly in 
vites the soul of man to create other processions like it. 
I would I might lead a so magnificent file of glories into 
heaven!” 

A performance of Theodore Thomas’ orchestra was 
immortalized in the following fervent description: 

“The dear flutes and oboes and horns drifted me hither 
and thither, and the great violins and small violins swayed 
me upon waves, and overflowed me with strong lavations, 
and sprinkled glistening foam in my face, and in among 
the clarinetti, as among waving water-lilies, with flexile 
stems, I pushed my easy way, and so in the music-waters 
I tloated and flowed, my soul utterly bent and prostrate.” 

Of Ferdinand Hiller’s “Dream of Christmas,” Lanier 
wrote: 

“Sweet heaven—how shall I tell the gentle melodies, the 
gracious surprises, the frosty glitter of starlight, . . . 
the chanting of peace and good-will, the thrilling pathos 
of trembling anticipations and lofty prophecies, the 
solemn and tender breathings about, of the coming reign 
of forgiveness and love, and the final confusion of in 
numerable angels flying through the heavens, and jubi 
lantly choiring together.” 

Doubly blessed is the poet who can enjoy music, and 
then set down his impressions afterwards in phrases so 
felicitous and pure. 

- - a_i 

Manuscript Society Election.—At a meeting of the 
Manuscript Society, of New York, held at the Manhattan 
Hotel Monday evening, the following officers and board 
of directors were elected: President, Edward A. Mae 
Dowell; first vice-president, Reginald de Koven: second 
vice-president, Homer N. Bartlett; corresponding secre 
tary and treasurer, Lucien G. Chaffin; recording secre 
tary, Louis R. Dressler; librarian, Peter A. Schnecker; 
board of directors, F. X. Arens, Homer N. Bartlett, John 
L.. Burdett, Lucien G. Chaffin, Reginald de Koven, Louis 
R. Dressler, J. Remington Fairlamb, Edward Baxter 
Felton, Robert Jaffray, Jr.; Edgar S. Kelley, Carl V 
Lachmund, Edward A. MacDowell, Eduardo Marzo, Ho 
bart Smock and P. A. Schnecker 
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Mr. Burmester feels better, now. Upon his return to 
Germany, Willy relieved his pent-up feelings by an out- 
burst of original opinion on the status of musical art in 
the United States, and explained away, to numerous and 
sympathetic admirers, the many cruel barriers that were 
maliciously constructed in New York and 
preclude the possibility of his success in those two cities. 

Mr. Burmester’s Teutonic sympathizers may be satis- 
fied with the explanations that have been offered them; 
but nothing that he has said, or could possibly. say, would 
alter the grim fact that he was a very much overrated and 
over-advertised violinist. Nor have his peculiar aceusa- 
tions against certain Boston artists disturbed their tran- 
quility, in the least. found here an 
audience only too willing to be conquered. That he failed 
to accomplish more than to impress us with his undeniably 


3oston to 


“Paganini redivivus” 


facile technic, is not our fault, but his. 

In Chicago, Mr. Burmester seems to have fared better 
at the hands of both the critics and the public than in the 
larger Eastern cities; for there he was encouraged to con- 
cede that “all that Paganini had accomplished, he, Willy 
Burmester, has already attained.”’ 

Ah, well! Perhaps this belief affords Mr. Burmester 
genuine pleasure. Perhaps it compensates him for uur in- 
ability to appreciate his peculiar art. If so, no one, I am 
sure, wishes to rob him of such pleasure. And while we 
recognized his merits, both musically and instrumentally, 

we have, at least, the satisfaction of knowing that he did 
not overawe us with his reputation, nor deprive us of the 
judgment which, nowadays, more than before, is exercised 
iif estimating the true worth of European artists. 

ee 

From all parts of the country come enthusiastic reports 
of an unprecedented interest in chamber-music. Not only 
in all the large cities are quartet organizations forming 
“and promulgating their ideas of pure art; but even the 
small and musically insignificant towns that dot our map 
between Boston and San Francisco have caught the spirit 
of the larger cities, and gravely announce a series of 
quartet concerts by the local organization of enthusiastic 
fiddlers. 

To what degree we are indebted to the Kneisel Quartet 
for this welcome and beneficial contagion, it is quite im- 
possible to conjecture; but that the gentlemen from Bos- 
ton have aroused widespread interest in the noblest and 
loftiest form of musical entertainment can hardly be ques- 
tioned. 

While it is difficult to surmise what the artistic results 
of the present enthusiasm will be in cities hitherto unac 
customed to the idea of chamber-music, it can safely be 
said that no community that manifests interest in quar- 
tet-playing can long remain unimpressed by its beauties. 
Audiences that “waller” in “rag-time” and are familiar with 
the term chamber-music in a vague and fearsome way, 
may, at first, experience considerable difficulty in giving 
their entire and earnest attention to a quartet programme. 
And it is questionable whether, in all the cities that to-day 
possess a string quartet, a sufficient number of people can 
be found who are ready to contribute materially to musical 
progress. The little groups of enthusiasts, who, through- 


out the whole country, are looking forward to a new 
and better musical life, may find themselves utterly unable 
to proceed in their laudable enterprises, even long before 
the termination of next season. Some will despairingly 
abandon their dearest projects, others will cling desperately 
to the idea that time and patience will yield a fitting reward 
for earnest labor. 

feel satisfied that there can be 
general, inevitable result of the present interest in quartet 


But we only one 


may 


whatever hopes may be shattered, whatever pe 
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MUSIC TRADES AND MUSICAL AMERICA. 


cuniary fiascos may dampen the ardor of our string- 
players, every such enterprise will leave its mark and 
better conditions than have previously 


create musical 


existed. 
.- e © 


Even in New York, genuine encouragement has never 
been given to quartet concerts. The early struggles of 
the Kneisel Quartet are only too well-remembered by 
the few music-lovers who constituted the audiences of the 
Boston organization six years ago. And while it is, in a 
measure, gratifying that large and fashionable audiences 
now greet the visitors at every concert they give at Men- 
delssohn Hall, it must not be supposed that this show of 
interest is purely the result of a love of chamber-music. 
Indeed, we have only to attend similar concerts given by 
other organizations to arrive at a correct estimate of the 
attitude of these audiences for the art itself. 

Fashion has decreed that the Kneisel Quartet concerts 
shall receive generous therefore, not 
difficult to account for the enthusiasm that nowadays pre- 


vails on Kneisel Quartet evenings. But it must not be 


patronage. It is, 


taken for granted that a long line of carriages and a large 
assemblage of fashionable women are a true indication of 
the future of chamber-music. The number of intelligent 


and discriminating music-lovers that attend these con 


certs are vastly in the minority. Time and again I have 
been forced to hear at these concerts remarks and conver- 
sations that revealed, only too clearly, the true state of 
Kneisels) 


affairs. Yet we (and more particularly, the 


have cause for thankfulness that matters are mot worse. 
Another year or two of even fictitious interest in cham 
ber-music will remove some of the obstacles that, now 
confront the aspiring fiddler; and we may yet live to see 
the day when the announcement of an excellent quartet 
concert will be followed by a mad scramble for tickets. 
Who knows? 
x. 2 

The fiddle is threatened with all sorts of changes and 
“improvements” by men who, apparently, are convinced 
of the great possibilities of its betterment. In London, one 
man is trying to convince the musical world that the in- 
strument is greatly in need of three base-bars, and that 
such a generous contribution to its anatomy will convert 
the most mediocre fiddle into one of exceptional tone- 
beauty. In New York, also, I have heard of a man who is 
determined to revolutionize the fiddle in this respect; and 
the strangest part of it all is, that his puerile experiments 
have made a favorable impression on some persons who 
ought to know better, and that well-known players have 
given him their written indorsement—which, by the way, 
is a pernicious system, calculated to do much harm. 
Westerner, 
arguing on the principle that the longer a fiddle is played 


I have also heard of an ambitious who, 
upon, the greater will be its improveinent, has invented 
a machine which is capable of more than taking the part 
of the fiddler, inasmuch ‘as it tirelessly scrapes the strings 
at the will of the inventor, and ceases its horrible maturing 
process only when the fiddle under operation is considered 
Thus are new fiddles made 


LEUMANN. 


worthy of the old masters. 


aged and beautiful! GEORGE 


New Violin Work.—August Enna’s new violin con 
certo, in D major, was played for the first time in this 
country at Chicago, May 3. by the well-known violinist, 
Farl D. Drake. The work made a most favorable im 
pression. 

Sale of Remenyi’s Paintings.— The collection of paint- 
ings gathered by the late violinist, Edouard Remenyi, is 
to be sold at auction in Chicago, May 25, in order to 
satisfy the mortgage, and place the artist’s widow in com- 
fortable circumstances during her life. About $10,000 is 
needed. 

Crazed by [usic.—The New York papers tell of a 
boy, Joseph Rubin, who is so fond of the violin that he 
arises late at night, and plays for hours and hours, to the 
disgust of all his neighbors and the alarm of his parents 
The latter think the boy crazy, and last week they placed 
him in charge of the S. P. C. C. If the lad’s father were 
up-to-date, he would give a concert with his son, on the 
strength of all that free advertising. 
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LOUISVILLE FESTIVAL. 


LOUISVILLE, May 13, 1899 

The May Musical Festival just closed here was a pr 
nounced success, both artistically and financially, the r 
ceipts being largely in excess of the expenditures. 

While all the artists were received with generous a; 
plause, the grat enthusiasm aroused by Campanari h; 
rarely been equaled here. Each of his appearances was tl 
signal for a scene of unbounded enthusiasm. 

Miss Brema, at very short notice, took Mme. Sembrich 
place, the latter being too ill to appear. The conce: 
stage does not give Miss Brema the opportunities whi 
make her so great in opera, but her magnificent voice ar 
broad, dramatic style were amply displayed, especially 
the great scene from “Samson and Delilah,” which s] 
sang with Mr. Evan Williams, this number being one . 
the very finest of the entire Festival. 

Mr. Williams was a stranger to Louisville audience 
but his first appearance made an indelible impressio: 
His selection of the great tenor recitative and aria fro: 
“Jephtha’s Daughter” was a happy one, and earned tl 
sincerest appreciation. 

Mr. George Hamlin has sung here several times, an 
strengthened the good opinions already won. 

Mme. Jacoby and Miss Sara Anderson were also r: 
ceived with favor. Other artists participating were: M: 
Myron Whitney, Jr., Miss Anna Lohbiller, Miss Blanch 
Towle and Mr. Clarence Shirley. 


The only representative of Louisville’s musical talen 
was Miss Zudie Harris, the pianist. who was the solois: 


at the Tuesday afternoon concert. The applause she wo 
was not merely an expression of good-will from her nu 
merous friends, but also the sincere tribute of admiratio 
from a critical and discriminating public. 

The feature in which Louisville people naturally fe 
the most interest was the chorus. The Musical Club h 
been a source of pride to us for several years, and tl 
hearty and sincere encomiums of all the visiting artis! 
proved that we were justified. The smooth shading, tl 


accuracy of attack and the purity of tone were manage 


with an ease and finish which testified to months of p 
tient and intelligent practice. 

To the director, Mr. Carl Shackleton, is due all prais 
not only for the excellent work of the chorus, but also fo: 
his untiring labor in every direction, to which was large! 
due the success of the Festival. K. W. D 

EO ————— . 


THAT PROGRAMME BOOK, 


The critic of the Toronto “Mail” criticises the theatr: 
programme book, which, he says, is a sordid impositio: 
on the public. One goes to a concert, and at the doo: 
handed a booklet, having the dimensions of 
political brochure. Of course, the source of this nuisan 
is the fact that the programme book is, in the langua, 
of managers, a “good graft’—that is to say, a means whet 
by a littke money may be made aside from the main invest 
ment, or “‘on the side,” as the saying goes. Musicia: 
themselves should insist on the abolition of such specu 
lative programmes, because there will always be a sma’ 
percentage of non-musical persons who have been dragged 
into the concert hall by their wives or daughters, who wi! 
furiously turn over the leaves and seek oblivion from tl 
music in announcements as to Spring styles in corsets and 
bicycles. 


one 1s 
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Orchestral Novelty.——Philip Scharwenka has finish 
an orchestral work, ““Dramatische Phantasie.” It is 
three parts, and in free form. The work will be produc: 
at Berlin next season. 

Hartford Musician Dead.—\Mr. Edmund Severn, th 
leader of Severn’s Orchestra, and one of the most wide! 
known musicians in New England, died last week 
Bright’s disease, in Hartford, Conn. Mr. Severn’s tv 
sons, Edmund, Jr., the composer, and Arthur, the ‘cellist 
are well known in New York. Mr. Severn, Sr., was 
mitsician of high ambitions and attainments 

New Chicago Orchestra Club.— \lamie Loretta Croth: 
a music teacher in the Auditorium, has organized the C) 
cago Auditorium Orchestra Club, on London lines. M 
Crothers is the conductor of the club, and has enlisted sor 
fine amateur musical material, as well as prominent profi 
sional people in the enterprise. William H. Sherwo 
is the pianist of the club: Otto Helm, the flute solo 
Nellie Bangs Skelton, pianist; Miss Estelle Austria 
harpist; Paul C. Beabe, ‘cellist: Walter Perkins, pian 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Kent, flute and soprano; Charles V 
Clark, baritone: Mabella Crawford, contralto: Aline 
Selim; Royal Fish, tenor; George Ashley Brewster, ten 
Lucille Stevenson , 
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Mr. H. M. Bosworth, Musica AMERICcA’s 


yr and instructive correspondent from San Francisco, 


‘ 
~ 


entertain 
"1 
njoys a large acquaintance with many famous foreign 
rtists, and some of his interviews with them find frequent 
lace in the columns of the “Examiner.” 

Sauer was in San Francisco not long ago, and Mr. Bos 
yvorth gossips thus interestingly about the great Ham 
rg pianist: 

‘I found him a delightfully pleasant fellow, utterly devoid 
f that sort of vanity which often accompanies artistic 
ttainment and popular acclaim, but seldom attaches to 
those who are greatest in achievement, and thus above 
ainglory. : In conversation I drew from him 
considerable information regarding the celebrated ‘Liszt 
school’ at Weimar, that has ‘graduated’ so many persons 
Sauer says he was not ‘a favorite’ of Liszt, having gone 
to the free and easy ‘school’ at Weimar an accredited 
pupil of Nicholas Rubinstein, but like Rosenthal, who was 
Joseffy pupil, and others who had various godfathers, 
joined the goodly company that circled around Liszt. 1 
learn that the latter’s special favorite was Friedheim, who 
was extremely useful in transcribing and arranging Liszt's 
compositions, and thus stood very near to the master’s 
heart. Beside him Van de Zandt, Stavenhagen and Siloti 
were closest to Liszt; then might come Rosenthal, Reiss 
naur and Sauer.” 

What a cruel blow for the three hundred and ninety 


uld old pianists who have gone about rr years, each 
one firm in the belief that he was the favorite of Liszt 


* * * 


| have endeavored, before now, in my inoffensive way, 


to draw attention to the very remarkable criticisms of 
musical performances, published from time to time in the 
New York “Herald.” 

In the issue of May 12 I came across the appended 
paragraph, a perfect gem of its kind: 

“About as large (!) and as cordial a reception as was 
ever given to a musician in Brooklyn was that received 
Jermont Avenue Rink, Wednesday 


night, his first appearance in a public concert as a piano 


by Emil Paur, at the ¢ 


soloist (!) Mr. Paur selected Liszt’s concerto in FE 
flat, with which to make his début, a composition which 
is played by the famous pianists only on rare occasions (!) 
and when very critical audiences are obtained (!).’ 

* * * 

A well-meaning gentleman writes me a rather long letter, 
in which he objects to my use of the word. “pianism,” and 
inquires whether I am not aware that “good usage has 
not yet sanctioned its employment.” 

To my eternal shame, I must conf that I am w 


iware of the embargo on the dreadful word. but that ] 
hall continue to use it, until my critic. ot 


hall supply me with a better 


The most sensible part of the gentleman’s lette: hi 
juotation of Pope’s well-known lines 
“Be not the first by whom the new are tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.’ 
i ma 


\t her recent recital n Chicago \im«e ( rreno play d 


szt’s “Sonetto del Petrarca.”’ 


The intelligent scribe of the Chicago Pribune com 
nents: “The playing of the Sonata of | es ht have 
rved <9 
“Sonetto” is the Italian for Sonat t, Mr ribune 
\lan: 
New York is never too old to learn from Chicas 
+ * 
How is this estimate of Brahms, Mr. Huneker, written 
the Cincinnati “Commer: . by Nit Pug! 
Smith? “As with the works of all truly great worl 
ery line of art, the compositions of B tl 
pression of his own cl 
bl stamp of his ind ad I ‘ 
uth, a musician first ( ' 
t. undisturbed bv the e ( 
re of great » ow 
esses the mind. H« e ¢ ( \ 
a ‘ 
* * « 
he New York “Morning elegraph,’ of May 15 
ontained a cablegram from Londor led: “David 
Ispham’s Great Feat Ame n Basso Sang tl Entit 
Schubert) Cycle Without | g : () 


Morning Telegraph” 


Ambitious, high-minded, gentle-souled Frederick Bran 
deis is dead. 

He was one of New York’s best known composers and 
teachers. 

Coming here at a time when we had surprisingly few 
musicians of solid attainment, Brandeis’ superior talents 
were quickly recognized, and he soon won a great num 
ber of friends among our best artists, many of whom 
did their utmost to win popularity for his compositions. 

Although he was a prolific writer, none of his works 
found general vogue, a circumstance which was the one 
great disappointment of his life. 

Poor Brandeis! Poor composers! 

He wrote a trio (in F, I believe) that is far better than 
some of the very modern works with which we are re 
valed all too frequently by many of our enterprising cham 
ber-musie organizations. 

\ Toccata, for piano, dedicated to, and often played 
by, the late S. B. 


fOr plano, 


Mills. was one of Brandeis’ best pieces 

\iso Jose ffy, 
and Sternberg have played his compositions. 
x * x 


Bloomfield-Zeisler, Rivé-King, Sherwood 


In the New York “Times,” last Sunday, Mr. W. J 
Henderson asks, in all seriousness: “How many are there 
who, at the close of this century, have ever heard a quar 
tet for flutes?” 

The query had better been worded: 


How many are 
there who, at the close of this century, ever wish to heat 
a quartet for flutes?” 
Does Mr. Henderson know this old German joke?: 
Question: “What is worse than a concerto for flute?” 
Answer: “Two concertos for flute.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


>. 


PIANO AND FORTE. 


The few remaining days of the musical season are being 


pounced avariciously by the foreign traveling 


pianists. and in the Western cities recitals follow each 
The weather has been most 


upon 


other with reckless rapidity. 
propitious, and, in consequence, the artists have tared 
much better than is ordinarily the case at this late stage 
of the musical game. 

Mme. Carrefio was in Chicago on May 8, and gave a 
very successful and well-attended recital. Her newspaper 
notices were all of the usual flattering kind, the following 
excerpt from a leading paper being but an echo of publy 
and critical opinion: “The Etudes (symphoniques) wert 
played in a manner well described as superb, that adjec 
tive applying not only to the certainty and poise with 
which the technical and rhythmical difficulties of the work 
were overcome, but equally to the breadth, musicianship 
and virility with which its musical content was revealed.” 

In New York, we do not hear much of Moriz Rosen 
thal just now, but the wonderful little man is by no means 
idle His lengthy tour is drawing to a close, and soon 
he will enter on his well-deserved vacation, which he in 
tends to spend at his idyllic little villa on the Italian 
frontier. One of his recent appearances was in Lo 
Angeles, where he earned the following unstinted prats« 
“Moriz Rosenthal’s recital was, as was confidently an 
ticipated, a tremendous success. Rosenthal has in this 
city a great number of admirers, who appreciate his im 
mense intelligence far beyond his world-famed techni 
The musicianly grace of his phrasing, the richness of 
color he imparts to his playing, the purity, smoothness 
and sincerity of his cantabile and his complete control 
over piano dynamics is almost indescribable Rosenthal 
has taught us that a great artist must emanate from a 
great scholar, an earnest student and a deep thinker. On 
feels in his playing that he is intimate with the life and 
thought of the composers, that he is an intelligent e» 
positor of} t he ir souls and the ir brains én 


In the Boston “Journal,” Mr. Philip Hale tersely tell 
us his impressions of the pianists that visited Boston this 
season: “The list of visiting pianists was unusually strong 
loseffy, Godowsky, Aus der Ohe, Rosenthal, Sauer 
Jonas, Katherine Heymann. Of these, Messrs. Joseffy 


Godowsky and Miss Aus der Ohe rose to great heights 
Rosenthal, in spite of wonderful technic and inhuman in 
telligence, gave me little pleasure, and I do not care for 
lon pianists like Mr. Sauer. Miss Heymann made a 
most favorable impression, for she is a musician as well a 

pianist.”” So Rosenthal and Sauer failed to rise to great 


heights, because they did not please vou, Mr. Hale? 
\ wondering world is told by a Brooklyn paper that 
The achievements of the piano student are often limited 
} the e ¢ the hand, and one with a small span 1 
rely incumbered \ music teacher, recognizing that 
hortcoming w present in many persons, has undet 
eme fe tretching the hand iust as one would 
tretcl love He is Frederic L. Crane. of Malden 
\1 eodl the 1 recently patented the device by w 
oe TI A at ie eager 
‘ | t t entire le th \t on ‘ 
’ ed with a ‘ er-rest” mad 
taetel Sacto 4c it Another bloc! laste 
ded monvahie along the threaded rad and after the 
1 avtad <f an 
| 1 ‘ le ] 7 } . | 
co 
l » tl ry p 
' é acim indie alin ren oa a 
Riddl ’ Ro column. wha 1 - todd 
rue | or 1) new wiolin Such a con 
bin 1) ( genius Ww tld be certain to re It 
omething tnarkable. to say the least. 
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little Miss Bessie Silberfeld, the gifted pupil and pro 
tegee of Mr. Wm. N. Semnacher, New York, has just 
met with extraordinary success at the Maine Symphony 
Orchestra concerts in Portland and Bangor, for which 
she was specially engaged by Director William R. Chap 
man. The press was unanimous in its praise of her re 
markaBle performances, and the general public 
so. Mr. Semnacher came in for a goodly share of the 
glory reaped by Miss Bessie, and the Bangor “Whig and 
Courier” called him one of the best pedagogues in Amer 
ica. The talented young girl will shortly leave for Europe, 
there to continue her studies under one of the famous 
Berlin pianists. 

Mr. Ernest Perabo, the well-known Boston pianist, who 
is not often heard in public, recently gvave an inter sting 


not less 


recital, of which the “Traveller” said: “It was an evening 
of rare pleasure and artistic worth. Mr. Perabo’s playing 
was full of his intense, vet poetic earnestness, and tech 
nically he showed us his best (Grace and sincerity were 
ever present, and he who could find no charm in the con 


cert would be of no musical intelligence 
Fred. V. Sittig, young pianist of Utica, N. Y., who 
studied in Berlin for a number of vears, recently returned 


to his native citv, and there gave a recital, which was 
highly praised by local critics. He will probably settle 
in Utica. where there is a large and intelligent musical 
community 

Hlere are some new = and interesting D’Albert data: 
“D’Albert continues to avow his intention of giving a 


great part of his attention to composition. He has for 
this reason refused all offers of positions in conservatories 
He hates traveling, and grudges the time spent on tours 
arranged for him every year, which, however, bring him 
in too much money to throw away He does not care to 
direct orchestras unless he has had the training of them 
for, as he says, nowadays every conductor places his own 
those of the COMposel \ conductor ho 
vinphony, but of ‘my 


ideas above 


longvet speaks of Beethove n ninth 


ninth.” D’Albert loves absolute music nd for this reason 
Tschaikowskv more than Griee. for the former seldom re 
peats himself His opera 1 in opera, his symphony a 
symphony. Grieg is always Grieg.” 
>; 
Carreno Sails. AVEDIT Teresa Carreno. the well-known 
pianist, closed her suecessful American tour last week, and 


vled for Bremen Tuesday on the Lahn 


Indianapolis Orchestra.“The Symphony Orchestra 
Society will have a little less than $100 in its treasury, at 
this, the close of its third season,”’ remarks an [ndianapolis 
Is this sarcasm or1 pride? 


Pp p r 
Nikita Here.—\ime. [ouise Nikita. the voune Ameri 
can singer, who ha chieved such great successes in 
Furope (particularly in France and Russia), is in America 
on a short visit. In private life Nikita is known as Mrs 
Murray Her permanent home ts in Berlin 
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MADELINE 
SCHILLER, 


Care of SCHUBERTH’S, 


23 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


“Stella Hadden-Alexander, 
dE’ deukted auld ae o 


sTupio, 7 Ww. SSth Street., IY. FT. 
MANAGEMENT, 


Mile. MONTEIRO, 


.Unstruction on Pianoforte. 
Method of French Conservatory of Music. 


A Limited Number of Select Pupils Accepted. 
Studio: 116 MONTAGUE STREET BROOKLYN. 








WILLIAM EDWARD Openings, Musicales. 


MULLIGAN, 


SOLO ORGANisT AND PIANIST, 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, or “Musical America.” 


Che Arthur W. Cams’ 











Soc"! } Ausical Library = « 


109 W. 28th St., New York City. 


Established over Quarter of a Century. 
The Largest Library of Music in the World. 


Orchestrations for concert use for all Excerpts, Arias, and Encore 
Numbers, Suites, Symphonies, Overtures, etc. All the novelties and 
up-to-date music. 

The fact that this library furnishes all the music forthe Mauric Grau 
Opera Company, at the Metropolitan Opera House, and to the Paur 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as toevery Opera Company in this coun 
try, is sufficient guarantee that the music furnished is correct and 
reliable, and that thisis the only REAL Musical Library in the United 
States 
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ETIQUETTE IN THE CONCERT kKOOM. 


Would it not be just the proper thing to have a Mc- 
Allister settle the more or less burning questions of eti- 


quette in the concert room? 

The indispensability of certain rules of etiquette has 
lately been universally acknowledged by society of high, 
medium and low grade, and it would be nothing short of 
bad taste for the white man to consider it a burden. On 
the contrary, everybody is ready nowadays to accept it 
most cheerfully. Even Richard Croker has ordered the 
members of the Democratic Club to don the awkward 
frock after 6 o'clock P. M., and for the great ten-dollar 
banquet at the Metropolitan severe rules and directions 
were given out as to the discriminating use of the knife 
at dinner. The long and well-established habit of using 
the fork as an occasional and handy toothpick was strictly 
forbidden, and the Tammany braves were warned not to 


take the contents of the finger bowls for a Rhine wine 


cup. 

It is quite natural that so much restriction, all of a 
sudden, may have taken away half of the charm of that 
brilliant aftair for those who had been used to follow, 


when eating, the single principle of filling their mouth 
and stomach as quickly and forcibly as possible. 

However, to obey certain rules of behavior in the con- 
cert room will be much less oppressive to those who at- 
tend, because the love of music indicates in itself an in- 
clination toward refinement. Besides, Tammanyites among 
our concert audiences have always been few and far be- 
tween. We are a rapidly advancing nation, and have 
long begun to re: alize the civilizing influence of dignity 
of bearing and manners. And as we are a sensitive people. 
there is no reason why we should not bring about a 
new and more sensible standard of etiquette for the con 
ceft room. 

About the proper dress only one serious mistake 1s 
made at almost every single concert, and the concert 
goer as an individual cannot avoid it under the present 
circumstances. We are compelled to take our overcoats, 
hats, umbrellas, etc., with us into the concert room proper. 
simply because the builders of our concert halls did noi 
think it necessary to provide adequate dressing-rooms 
for the audience. This is a great inconvenience to the 
visitors, and gives a decidedly provincial appearance to the 
whole affair. Ladies who would love to sit in the orches 
tra chairs decollettée refrain from doing so on account 
of the lack of a proper dressing-room. 

The absence of the decolletée woman, however, affords 
no particular reason for regret. Opera and banquets may 
call for a gay and gaudy display of robes, as well as ol 
personal charms, but a concert should be taken a trifle 
more seriously. The concert we go to for art's sak« 
alone, or, at least, that is what we should do. No bright 
colors and no very elaborate ornaments in our wearing 
apparel should be the first and foremost rule of etiquette 
about the concert dress. Again, too much discrimination 
toward the costume would be irritating. What a sight it 
would be, if our good ladies should take it into their heads 
to dress every time according to the character of the con 
cert in question! 

At a Philharmonic concert, for instance, the audience 
would appear in mourning, and at a Melba concert the 
ladies would certainly wear decollettée gowns, while the 
men would wear the flower of love in their buttonholes. 

Against one of the worst. offenders, the habitual late- 
comer, all rules of etiquette will be fruitless. He or she 
is hardened, and rather enjoys the annoyance caused to 
the others. No etiquette, but a closed door can cure him 
or her. In Carnegie Hall the ushers won't permit a /ate- 
cgmer to rush down the aisle and take his seat, ex- 
cept during intermission. But the late-comers are allowed 
to enter the hall during the performance and occupy the 
standing room until the next intermission. That is a 
great injustice toward those who occupy the last six or 
seven rows of seats. For about three-quarters of an hour 
they are absolutely prevented from listening uninterrupted- 
ly to the music, in spite of their paying for it. The noise 
caused by these reckless late-comers breaks up all close 
attention 

gut nothing needs stricter rules than the way an artist 
should be applauded. It is a humiliating thought, indeed, 
that we have no other means to express our extreme de- 
light over an artist's performance but this stupid hand- 
clapping. Still, we may tolerate it if it would be used 
only for that rare occasion of extreme delight. But few 
of our concert-goers are patient enough to wait for the 
moment of delight, which, as a fact, in some concerts, never 
turns up. The others applaud everything and everybody 
with alike persistence and enthusiasm, simply for the fun 
of it. 

This is degrading and altogether abominable. So long 
as we adhere to such barbarian means of expressing our 
delight, the performance that betrays the most effort (the 
painful production of an extremely high note, for in 
stance) will always get the biggest share of the applause. 
It is not so very seldom that at Carnegie Hall the ap 
plause grows just as boisterous as at a melodrama in 2 
Bowery theatre. They are better off at the latter place, 
for there they have a man in the gallery who taps his 
stick whenever the hand-clapping becomes teo furious, 
and even the gallery-gods obey instantly. 
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We refrain in the concert room from any conceivable 
sign of disapproval, and the absence of hissing is certajnly 
to be taken as a proof of culture and refinement. It would 
be futile, however, to preach likewise the abandonment 
of the applause as a sign of approval. It would not do. 
But the claque could at least be suppressed. An usher 
who applauds should be discharged. In some way or 
other, he is an interested person, and therefore makes a 
very bad break by showing any sort of approval or dis- 
approval. The same restriction should be extended to 
the critic, who did not pay for his ticket; but in this in- 
stance no pleading is necessary, as the critic, as a rule, 
voluntarily desists from applauding, out of his own sweet 
disposition. 

It is furthermore a break of proper etiquette that the 
players on the platform applaud their fellow-artists. They 
are certainly not there to pass judgment, and they should 
tactfully leave that to the audience. If at an overwhelm- 
ing outburst of applause, the players of the orchestra join 
spontaneously in the demonstration, that might pass; but 
it is quite a different thing when the leader of the orches- 
tra leads the applause for a soloist about whom the opin- 
ion of the audience is far from unanimous. Mr. Paur has 
committed such very bad breaks of etiquette time and 
again during the last season, and it is about time to tell 
him to stop it. 

But who will be the McAllister to write this grammar 
of etiquette for the concert room? To be sure, he must 
be a sort of a genius, a man of great sensitiveness and 
mature judgment. It must be he who invents a substitute 
for applauding with the hands. A. 


in 
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PROFIISING PUPILS. 


It is surprising that in a vast city like New York there 





are so few teachers of the piano who can give an annual 
concert, with ten or a dozen of their pupils, at which 
representative works are played comparatively finished 
fashion. 

And it is even more rare’ to see such a teacher wield 
the baton over a full orchestra, accompanying his pupils 





PAOLO GALLICO., 


in the difficult standard concertos by our leading com 
posers. 

Paolo Gallico accomplished this feat at his annual or 
chestral coneert, given last Monday evening, with eight 
ft his advanced pupils, at the Carnegie Lyceum, and the 
manner in which the young men and women carried out 
their important share of the work insures Mr. Gallico a 
high place among the real piano pedagogues of New 
York, who can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The “Midsummer Night's Dream” overture, played by 
the orchestra, and led by Mr. Gallico with vim and 
rhythm, opened the programme, and then followed the in 
evitable movements of the Hiller (F sharp) and the 
Moscheles (G minor) concertos. 

The performers, respectively, Mr. Louis Kroll and Miss 
Frances Brandt revealed surprising assurance, and tech 
nical facility of an order much above the usual student 
average 

Miss Alice Lichtenstein, in Litolff’s “Scherzo” (from the 
D minor concerto) showed herself possessed of light 
wrists and fleet fingers, but also of an inordinate desire 
to break all existing speed-records 

\ very talented young lady is Miss Stella Platz, whose 
performance of Weber’s antiquated “Concertstiick” proved 
to be one of the artistic treats of the evening She is 
blessed with that rarest of all pianistic virtues, absolute 
repose, and this, added to a mature tone and a most facile 
technic, gave her playing a certain degree of finish which 
one generally expects only from a professional 

Miss Josie Stern distinguished herself in Schumann's 
\ minor concerto (first movement), playing with an 
abandon and confidence that bespoke much artistic con 
trol and mature technical mastery 

Miss Augusta Kahn did two movements from Chopin’s 
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E minor concerto, and though she began the Rondo in ; 
tempo that would have made Joseffy’s hair stand on end 
her performance, on the whole, was remarkably clean an 
refined, particularly the Romanza. 

Mr. Rolf de Brandt-Rantzau, of whose recent recita 
extended mention was made in these columns, is by fa: 
the most finished of Mr. Gallico’s talented pupils. In th« 
first movement of the Rubinstein D minor concerto, lh: 
displayed a great deal of that repose and dignity whic! 
were missing in his own concert. He has a mellow, larg: 
tone, and his handling of the accompanying figures wa: 
musicianly in the extreme. 
in thirds and sixths, were done with unholy ease and accu 
racy. Decidedly, Mr. de Brandt-Rantzau’s star will yet 
blaze in our musical firmament. 

Miss Anna Christensen, the assisting vocalist, though 
trifle nervous, sang Micaela’s well-known aria from “Car 
men,” with appropriate simplicity and charm. Her voic: 
is unusually sympathetic. 
his promising pupils. 
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PARTIED HO 
A FARMER ON ORATORIO. 

A candid farmer, of Everly, Ia., recently heard a per 
formance of “St. Paul,” sung in Spencer, Ia., by home 
talent, and his impressions of the grand work are herewith 
appeared in a letter from his pen, 
written to the Spencer “Herald” 

“Everly, Iowa, April 23.—Editors 
hear an oratorio? No? Well, sir, it’s the warmest propo 
sition in the musical line on the road. 

“IT went down to Spencer last week on business, and an 
oratorio was billed at the opera house (?) that night, so | 


stayed over and took in the show. What’s it like? Well, 
the curtain goes up on a stage full of singers; On a sign 
from their leader they all start in singing just as hard as 
they can. They sing up and down the scale and round and 
round; first lady to the center and salute; second gent 
salute and cross over; first four forward and back, and all 
hands round, and so on. 

“I got in a little late and didn’t get a program, so had 
to guess what it was all about. From what | could gathe: 
they had all been chasing a hen around the lot, and trying 
to catch her. They chased it round and round the house, 
through the grove and under the corn-crib. Then a 
soprano came forward, siglied, and sang in recitative, ‘] 
can’t catch her, she runs too fast for me, she runs—runs 
runs too fast for me.’ Then an alto comes up beside her, 
and warbles, ‘Let me assist, let me assist, we'll catch her 
yet; I will poke her out—poke her out from under the 
c-o-r-n-c-r-i-b.’. Then the tenors cackle, ‘Yes, yes, yes, 
yes, poker her out, yes, yes, yes, yes, poke her out.’ And 
the basses growl, ‘Poke her out.’ 

“Some one evidently ‘pokes her out,’ for she sails out 
over the smokehouse, and into the calf pasture with thy 
entire chorus in hot pursuit, shouting ‘Stone him to death 
stone him to death, stone him to death, s-t-o-n-e-h-i-m 
t-o-d-e-a-t-h.’ Then the sopranos and altos spurt ahead 
of the crowd singing the war song, ‘Stone him to death,’ 
while the tenors and basses bring up the rear, crying 
‘Stone him, stone him, stone him,’ ete. But the chicken 
worn out by the fright and fatigue, crawls into a joint o! 
stovepipe near the woodpile, and is dragged out by the tail 
feathers, by an alto singer in a pink sunbonnet, and i 
carried back in triumph before the judge—a big man with 
fierce whiskers—who proceeds to pass sentence on said 
chicken. After much growling by the attorneys on both 
sides, in which all the chorus occasionaly chips in, the 
chicken was sentenced to death. This ended the first act 

“T should like to have heard the rest of the show, but | 
remembered that a late freight would take me home if | 
hurried, so I left at the intermission. 

“A good many complain that they can’t understand 
appreciate classical music, but though I am only a plain, 
plodding farmer, I could see through it easy enough, 
though why they should call it St. Paul any more than 
Minneapolis or Omaha, I can’t imagine.” 


produced, as they 


“Herald”: Ever 
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The Lunch Habit.—Enter girl with that subtle air o! 
refinement which belongs only to those who earn the 
living and are ashamed of it. 

“IT wish to look at music-rolls,”’ she says. 

Smile the clerk, affably. 

“Here is something very fine,”’ he says. “We guarant 
that butter won’t soak through it so as to show on th 
outside.”"—Detroit “Journal.” 

Talented Singer.—At a recent pupils’ recital, given 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, New York, by Marie = 
mour Bissell, the number that attracted especial atte: 
tion was the singing of Miss Nellie Mae Brewster, P soe 
ter of S. A. Brewster, editor of the “Advertiser,” Creston 
la. Miss Brewster sang Delibe’s “Les filles de Cadix. 
with brilliant coloratura and rare musical understandings 
Another feature of the concert was the excellent Packa1 
piano used in all the es 

Claasen [Musical.—Arthur Claasen’s pupils gave a mo 
successful concert last ee in Wissner Hall, Brookly: 
They had the assistance of the Arion Ladies’ Quartet, bu 
the main interest of the large and appreciative audien 
centred in the work of the pupils of Mr. Claasen’s ins 
tute, who all revealed degree of confidence and accon 
plishment that spoke eloquently for the musical mu 
which lays out and supervises their studies. Mr. Claas 
has demonstrated in his present series of pupils’ concer! 
that he is now to be considered one of Brooklyn's tor: 
most musical educators 

French Opera in Berlin.—\{. Le Borne’s opera, “M 
darrah,” recently presented in Berlin, was not a succes 
as has already been reported. It is said that the En 
peror’s selection of this work for production at the Roy 
Opera, was intended as a direct compliment to Fran 
M. Le Borne was a pupil of Massenet and César Fran 
at the Conservatory in Paris, and completed his musi 
education under Saint-Saens. “Hedda,” an opera of | 
composition, was sung in Milan, and his orchestral con 
positions have been played in Paris by Colonne and L: 
moureux. Two operas of his are announced for produ 
tion in Paris next year, 


The difficult descending scale- 


All honor to Mr. Gallico and 
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MUSICAL CHICAGO. 


Cuicaco, May 16, 1899. 
Federation 





Local members of the of Musicians 


felicitating themselves on having avenged their grievances 


are 


against the now almost defunct Chicago Musical Society. 
The Chicago Orchestra, or members thereof, made a bid 
for the Saengerifest, which is to be held in June in Cin- 
cinnati by the Associated Singing Societies 

The Chicago Federation, the 
gent, made such a vigorous protest against the employ- 


with Cincinnati contin- 
ment of what they opprobriously term “scab’’ musicians, 
that the Associated Societies felt it incumbent to heed the 
protest. 

The trouble is of long standing in Chicago. A short 
time ago the Musical Society was the only recognized 
‘musician's union.” ‘The result of the difficulties internal 
was a split, so that the “Federation” union has 1,475 mem 
bers, and the “Society” union less than 200. 

The Kneisel Quartet had a very good audience at their 
concert in University Hall last Tuesday afternoon. Chi 
cago never has patronized chamber music lavishly, but 
the fame of the Kneisels could not pass unnoticed. While 
the numbers may not always prove satisfactory, it is not 
1 question of the players’ work, but one of like or dis 
ike for the composer and his music. The recital was a 
vreat one in every respect, and some day, when musical 


Chicago has imbibed the culture for a true appreciation 
of chamber-music, the Kneisels will be rated at their real 
vorth. Mme. Carreno had a fine audience to listen to 
her “farewell” concert Carreno is a distinct favorite in 
Chicago, and no matter how often she comes, she is sure 


o receive a warm welcome. The programme announced 
the G minor sonata of Schumann, but the “Etudes Sym 
phoniques” was substituted, causing a slight disappoint 
ment, as it was the second time Carreno announced and 
iailed to play the G minor sonata. 


The engagement of the “Fortune-Teller” at the Colum 


bia Theatre has been extended from two weeks to four, 
ind possibly longer. The patronage is very large. The 
entire cast is that of the former engagement, including 


\lice Nielsen as the star. 
Miss Jeannette Durno is but recently returned from a 


tour through Southern Illinois, where she gave quite a 
number of successful song, and piano recitals. She is, in 
deed, a versatile young artist. Although known best as 
a concert pianist, she has a well-trained voice of great 


sweetness, and diversifies her recitals with vocal as well as 
instrumental numbers 

Forty-seven Norwegian societies are working together 
to celebrate May 17, Norway's Independence Day, with a 


great music and song festival at the Auditorium. There is 
to be a chorus of 300 and an orchestra of 4o, under the 
direction of J. W. Calberg. Emil Biorn will direct 
the chorus. William Jennings Bryan—Phonograph Willi 

is to deliver an address, and explain how he used to 
wander among the Norskland fjords and discovered 16 
to 1. 

Dan Godfrey's British Band concert was largely pa 


tronized, and it was plain enough that the veteran leadet 
was among friends people once themselves subjects of 
the Queen. Chicago has a big population of English and 
Canadians, and anything distinctly British brings them 
out with all their enthusiasm. 

One daily paper critic says: 
evidently of superior quality, the tone being in every in 


“The instruments used are 


tance mellow and sonorous.” If the performers had 
played fog-horns and yellow clarinets, this critic, so far 
as mellowness and sonorous tone is concerned, would 


never have known the difference. 

It was a fine concert for a military band. The players 
are competent, and Godirey is a director par excellence 
The principal soloists are finished artists with their respec- 
tive instruments; but, on the whole, a British band con 
cert not much unlike those of Sousa or the Chicago 
Marine Band. 

Miss Helene Koelling, a young soprano, made her 
début in a concert at Central Music Hall last Thursday 
night to a large audience representing the German fash 
ionables. Miss Koelling’s voice is not great, nor adapted 
to an operatic career, as contemplated. She 
ualities agreeable as a salon singer, and as such appears 

» the best advantage. Louis Amato, ’cellist, and C. W 
Clark, baritone, assisted. 
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Tavary’s Husband.—The man known as N. Hashim, 
bout whose escapades in London mention was made 
st week in these columns, and who left New York for 
Canada very shortly after his arrival from England, 
id to be the husband of the well-known opera singer, 
Ime. Basta Tavary. 
Andrews in Maine.—Mr. J. Warren Andrews, the cele 
rated New York organist, inaugurated the fine new organ 
the Central Congregational Church, Bangor, Me., be 
re a distinctly fashionable and enthusiastic audience 
Ir. Andrews’ programme was particularly well chosen 
nd its scope, as well as the player's versatility, displayed 


is 





e exceptional instrument to the best possible advantage 
Money for Alvary’s Family.—The New York friend 
Max Alvary. who have started subscription papers, end 
ss chains and other forms of endeavor to raise a fund 
r the large family he has left, will be glad ea that 
the end of a somewhat prolonged litigation the mily 
the late tenor has received a sum, not large enoug 
relieve the members from want. but sufficient to be 
terial service. It will be remembered that Alvary. about 
ur years ago, when he was no longer in ¢ 1 healt! 
d was ble to f his protes i ‘ 

th great difficulty, fell on the stage t 

nnheim The singer brought suit ag | 

innheim for the injuries he had suffered at the munict 
| opera house, and after his death the litigation was con 
nued by his heirs. It has finally been settled by the 
yment to them of $4.500 on condition that the sum be a 
pted as satisfaction for all claims they may ha t 


city 


PADEREWSKI’S LONDON TRIUSIPH. 
(By cable to the New York “Sun.”) 
LONDON, May 16, 1899. 
Despite the fact that Paderewski’s recital occurred at 
the 
the prices were doubled, ey ery inch of space in the hall 


same hour as the Queen’s drawing room, and that 


was crowded with enthusiastic admirers of the pianist, 


who had a grand reception, both before and after the per 
formance. 

Paderewski played magnificently, perhaps better than 
Two encores crowned his 


he ever played here before. 


triumph. To-day’s recital was Paderewski's only appear 
london this season. 


>< 
FEMALE COMPOSERS. 


The time has long passed when the woman who com 


ance in 


poses music was a legitimate object of doubt and ridicule 
for men, but even the tolerant spirit of to day does not 
accord female composers that undisputed rank which some 
of their best representatives have fairly earned 

efforts halt 


and one can read in their praise the underlying thought 


Their are viewed cynically by the critics 


Good, tor a woman.” 
The public knows very little of our prominent femal: 
composers, and the following details, taken trom = a 


recent article in the New York “Sun,” should prove very 
interesting reading: 

“Mme. Liza Lehmann, who wrote the song cycl In a 
Persian Garden, has never received any pronts on thie 


great popularity of the work in this country, as it was not 
copyrighted. She had hard work to get a publisher for 11 
as nobody could toresee the great vogue which the com 
position would ultimately attain. It much in demand 
here as it ever was, and is sung from one end of the coun 
try to the other Her father Rudolf Lehmann, the 
painter, and she is the wite Herbert Bedford, also an 
artist She was a singer before her marriage, five years 
ag Maude Valerie White, whose songs have been sung 
here by David Bispham and Emma Eames, ts to 
make more money trom her compositions than any othet 
Mme. Guy d Hardelot, 


Is as 


1s 


ol 


said 
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woman composer in’ England 

who came here three years ago as Mile. Calve’s com 

panion, but did not return for a second season, has lately 
begun to be popular in England as a writer of songs. The 

rewards of the popular woman composer are very much 
greater than persons usually suppose There are conse 

quently a great many struggling for the success which 
may come to them eventually. Mrs. Beach, of Boston, is~ 
probably entitled to rank first among the women com 

posers of this country None has attempted such am 


bitious works as she, and her results have been remarkabk 
in view ot the field she has entered \nother woman, who 
might be supposed to represent the opposite extreme, 1 


Kkmma Steiner. She does not attempt such serious form 
as the symphony, but she has composed three com 
operas that have been played continuously in spite of the 
fact that their performance has generally been confined 
to such small towns that New York has heard little o1 
nothing of them. They were played in the South.” 

Cecile Chaminade, of Paris, has made a great hit with 
her charming piano-pieces and songs. Augusta Holm 


of Paris, has written a grand opera that was produced and 
highly praised. She is rather eccentric, and her customary 


costume for evening wear is a dress made in closest possi 
ble imitation of a man’s dress-suit 
>; 
Henschel’s Opera. —Georg Henschel’s opera, “Nubra,” 


will be produced at the Royal Opera House, at Dresden 
next Spring, under the personal direction of the composer 
This will necessitate his staying in Europe this year, and 
compel the cancellation of a tour which was arranging for 


Mrs. Henschel and him. 
‘¢ Walkure’’ in Rome.—‘Die Walkiire’’ was recently 
sung at the Costanzi, in Rome, for the first time. Most vf 


the singers were Italians, although Ada Adiny, who ap 
peared as “Brinnhilde, is an American. The conductor 
was Ferrari, and the result is said to have been much bet 
ter than anybody anticipated. It was proposed to give 
“Tristan und Isolde” there under Mascheroni’s direction 
but the ordeal proved too much for the powers of the com 
pany 

Enterprising ‘‘ Etude.”’—That progressive and instru 


tive musical monthly, the “Etude,” of Philadelphia, ap 
pears for the month of May as an American number, de 
voted to the history and standing of the musical move 
ment in the United States. There are numerous im 
portant articles and sketches, the most vital being con 
tributed by Henry T. Finck, W. S. B. Matthews, E. | 
Stevenson, Thomas Tapper, George Lehmann, Leonard 
Liebling, J. S. Van Cleve, W. J. Baltzell and H. G 
Hanchett 

O’Donnchaidh’s Concert.—Ardma O'Donnchaidh, th 
baritone, gave a very successful and largely attended con 
cert in Knabe Hall, New York, on Friday of last weel 
wit the assistance ol David Bimbere violinist Mis 
Robina Carrie, harpist; Miss Mabel Anna Marl man 
dolinist; Miss Mae Mackay, soprano; Miss Florence Macl 
yvood, reader; Henry Mac Mahon, tenor, and W. B. Russell 
Chrockmorton, reade Mr. O’Donnchaidh sang a number 
of old Irish airs. including “The Minstrel Boy.” “The 
Valley Lay Smiling Before M« Rich and Rare Ws 
the (en Shi W ore The | t Re oO a } 
een Aroot [ri l Kathlee Mavournee 

1 highly artistic and p worthy manner. As an inte 

ete Irish ba d \i ()’ Dont uidh |} but few 
‘ he ‘ ry { (>t ‘ ‘ 

} eveT 1 . \7 ( 
g's prog 

$0 Is My Hom d Ga vd 
David Bimberg olo , 17 nd M 
Throckmorton’ ng oO me | by The 
Moore Altogether vas an mterestine evening of Iris] 
ong and story, and M (YDonnchaidh may well con 
yratulate himsel mn the ces vell as the unicnu 


character 
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THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN A COLLEGE 


Epitork MusicaL AMERICA: 


EDUCATION. 


By your kindness, I would like to add some thoughts in 
regard to the study of music in colleges, which subject 
was So ably advocated in the Sunday supplement of the 
New York “Times” by that capable critic, W. J. Hendet 
son. 

It is to be regretted that colleges which boast of great 
eminence and prestige do not appropriate even a small 
of the to 
Upon examining the curriculum of 


portion college course an esthetic study of 


music. a college, u 
it does so almost 
Why is this so 


Why should not music occupy a place equivalent to sculpt 


music appears as one of the studies, in 


variably as one of the optional courses. 


Surely, music is as 
the 


ure, architecture, painting or poetry? 


artistic a study, as fine, as distriminating as of 


any 
classic arts, 

What is the purpose of a college education? 
that distinguishes the collegian from the non-collegian 
[s it his ability to translate Greek or Latin, to derive th 
formula tor the binomial theorem, or to derive the equa 


What is it 


tion of the circle? Why its it that the collegian is willing 
to spend many hours over intricate problems, study the 
doings ol departed heroes of the sword, or to delve into 
ancient volumes of early writers? Why does he study the 
plastic art of the early Greek and Roman sculptors? Surels 


the whole tendency ola college education IS lo enable Orie 
to understand and know the development of science, litera 


ture and art, with their branches, to cause him to appr: 
ciate what he sees, hears and feels, to have a knowledge ot 
the whys and wherefores, to have things appeal to him 
not simply as they actually are, but as his knowledge ol 


their history and development make them to be. In short 
his senses alone are not appealed to, but also his psychi 
self, his soul. It is the mental pleasures he experience 
which raise the collegian above the non-collegian 
When the untutored mind glances at the heaven: 
bright night, it simply occurs to him “what a bright, starry 
night.” When the scientific man seans the tial sphere 
it not only occurs to him that the heavens are filled with 
innumerable stars, but he recalls the knowledge of doubk 
stars, binary stars, and stars of varying magnitudes of siz 


Ol a 


Ct le 


and brilliancy; the various constellations are recalled to 
his miad, with the relations of each constellation to the 
igns of the zodiac \ statue by Phidias may appeal to 
both the educated and the uneducated as a masterpiec 
lo the educated, however, | uggested the colossal size of 


the figure, which was a from 
Greek art; the masterly and its 
and subsequent effects also appeal to him 


departure 
execution 


contemporary 
CONTE Miporary 


Such are the pleasures of the mind; such is the superior 
ity of education, 

But does not such education fail, does it not miss it 
goal when it Omits to instruct in the pleasures to be cd 
rived trom an esthetic study of music Music is, un 
doubtedly, one of the greatest Ource ol plea ure, and it 
there has been no study of its history, development and 
influence what a ma ol mental pleasure the college 
graduate has lost,—nay, not only lost, but what a draw 
back toward making him the individual he should be 

What a derision is the empty title “Bachelor of Art 
when applied to the college graduate who has neve 
tudied the esthetics of sound! He certainly should not 
be entitled to all the “rights, privileges and immuniti 
belonging to such title. He knows absolutely nothing of 
the great composers, or the eras in which they lived 


\fter attending an opera he may vaguely remember that 
it was written by Wagner, but his knowledge of the man 
ends with the mention of his name 


Some time ago in a communication in this column, 
Alma Webster Powell upheld the study of law as a 
medium for enhancing vocal art How much more ex 


pedient it would have been had she advocated the estheti 
study of music in an academic course 


The study of music should be incorporated with th: 
regular college course, and instead of treating it merely 
as an accessory study, it would receive the place which 
this useful and essential subject demands 

LAW STUDENT’ 

N. Y. University Law School 
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